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The  Dialogus  de  Oratoribus 

BY  R.  B.  STEELE 
I.  CICERO 

The  Dialogus  takes  Cicero  as  a  model,  both  for  the  man- 
ner of  presentation  and  for  the  material  used,  so  far  as  the 
latter  suited  its  aims.  The  writer  begins  with  the  assertion 
saepe  ex  me  requiris,  just  as  does  Cicero  (Orat.  1,  3)  quaeris 
igitur  idque  iam  saepius.  The  attitude  of  the  listening 
iuvenis  as  expressed  in  quodam  ardore  iuvenili  (2,  8)  is 
like  that  of  the  youthful  Cicero,  iuvenili  quadam  impunitate 
(Brut.  91,  316).  Two  orators  are  then  introduced,  one  of 
whom,  Secundus,  like  Crassus  had  left  written  works,  and 
the  other,  Aper,  like  Antony  had  left  none;  cf.  de  Orat.  1,  2, 
4.  The  writer  had  heard  the  talk  of  these  disertissimorum, 
ut  nostris  temporibus,  hominum,  here  again  following  the 
form  set  by  Cicero,  quae  quondam  accepi  in  nostrorum  homi- 
num eloquentissimorum  .  .  .  disputatione  (de  Orat.  1,  6, 
23).  The  discussion  is  presented,  servato  ordine  disputa- 
tionis,  in  accord  with  the  words  of  Cicero  ordine  temporum 
conservato  (de  Orat.  2,  80,  329) .  The  time  of  the  conversa- 
tion as  in  Cicero  (de  Orat.  1,  7,  28;  2,  5,  12)  is  set  forth  by 
postero  die  quam  with  the  pluperfect  indicative.  After  some 
preliminary  talk  in  which  Maternus  declares  his  adherence 
to  poetry,  then  Aper  with  reference  to  this  says  inde  enim 
omnis  fluxit  oratio  (9,  2)  using  the  words  of  (Cicero  (Brut. 
55,201). 

After  the  round  between  Aper  and  Maternus,  Messala 
comes  in  on  the  disputants,  and  says  num  parum  tempesti- 
vus  interveni  secretum  consilium  aut  causae  alicuius  medi- 
tationem  tractantibus?  (14,  4  f,).  Secundus  answers, 
minime,  just  as  in  Cicero  tum  Furius  .  .  .  num  sermonem 
vestrum  aliquem  diremit  noster  interventus?  Minime  vero, 
Africanus  (de  Re  Pub.  1,  11,  17).  Cf.  minime  vero,  inquit 
Cotta  (de  Orat.  1,  29,  133)  ;  and,  for  a  like  use  of  inter- 
venire,  id.  2,  3,  14.  After  some  repartee,  Secundus  suggests 
that  Messalla  discuss  the  question  of  the  decline  of  oratory, 
using  the  words  magnam  .  .  .  quaestionem  mo\asti  (16,  1), 
having  in  mind  the  words  of  Cicero  rem  commovisti  nova 
disputatione  dignam  (Brut.  87,  297).  There  follows  Et 
Messalla  aperiam,  inquit,  cogitationes  meas,  si  illud  a  vobis 
ante  impetravero,  ut  vos  quoque  .  .  .  adiuvetis.  Pro 
duobus,  inquit  Maternus,  promitto  (16,  5  ff.).  Here  again 
Cicero  is  followed :  nisi  prius  a  vobis  impetraro  .  .  .  pro 
utroque  respondeo  (de  Orat.  2,  7,  27;  cf.  Brut.  32,  122;  de 
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Legg.  1,  11,  32).  The  promise  was  extended  to  the  parts 
quas  intellexerimus  te  non  tarn  omisisse  quam  nobis  reli- 
quisse  (16,  10) ,  differentiating  the  words  si  quid  ab  Antonio 
aut  praetermissum  aut  relictum  sit  (de  Orat.  2,  29,  126). 
But  Aper  is  determined  not  to  leave  his  own  generation 
inauditum  et  indefensum,  a  suggestion  from  Cicero's  free 
use  of  inauditus,  e.g.  de  Orat.  2,  1,  2.  He  not  only  defends, 
but  also  assails,  agere  enim  fortius  et  audentius  volo 
(18,  7),  changing  and  intensifying  the  statement  of  Antony 
loquar  confidentius  (de  Orat.  2,  7,  28).  Maternus  compli- 
ments the  speaker  quo  impetu  saeculum  nostrum  defendit. 
quam  copiose  ac  varie  vexavit  antiquos  (24,  2,  f.)  taking 
the  adverbs  from  de  Orat.  1,  13,  59.  He  also  excuses  him 
because  more  vetere  et  a  nostris  philosophis  saepe  celebrate 
sumpsit  sibi  contra  dicendi  partes,  a  development  of  phi- 
losophorum  more  (de  Orat.  1,  55,  230;  de  Legg.  1,  13,  36). 

Messalla  takes  up  the  discussion  with  ut  opinor  (Brut. 
15,  58),  and  asserts  of  Aper  nominis  controversiam  movit, 
for  Cicero's  verbi  controversia  (de  Orat.  1,  11,  47).  He 
closes  his  remarks,  and  Messalla  says  perge,  as  does  Cicero 
frequently,  e.g.  de  Orat.  1,  8,  34;  2,  28,  124;  de  Re  Pub. 

2,  11,  22.  He  begins  the  second  part  of  his  discussion  with 
non  reconditas  causas  requiris  nee  .  .  .  ignotas,  with  the 
same  modesty  as  Antony  in  Cicero  (de  Orat.  2,  19,  29)  ;  and 

3,  37,  148;  cf.  1,  31,  137;  de  Legg.  2,  23,  58).  He  closes 
with  a  reference,  ut  opinor,  to  the  words  of  Cicero  in  the 
Brutus.  Maternus  then  declares  that  he  had  shown  tantum 
velut  vestigia  ac  liniamenta  quaedam,  a  modification  of 
vestigia  ingressum.que  in  a  similar  section  assigned  to  Cotta 
(de  Orat.  1,  35,  161 ;  cf.  de  Re  Pub.  5,  1,  2  tamquam  linia- 
menta). This  section  closes  with  nee  tu  puto  abnues  et  hi 
significare  vultu  videntur  (33,  11),  an  adaptation  of  omnes 
adsensi  significare  inter  se  (de  Orat.  1,  26,  122).  Deinde 
cum  Aper  quoque  et  Secundus  idem  adnuissent,  Messalla 
quasi  rursus  incipiens  .  .  .  ,  the  model  for  which  is  found 
in  Brut.  55,  201  cum  haec  disseruissem,  uterque  adsensus 
est;  et  ego  tamquam  de  integro  ordiens  ...  ;  cf.  similar 
statements  de  Orat.  1,  26,  122;  de  Div.  2,  49,  101.  In  35,  1 
Messalla  says  of  the  young  men,  deducuntur  in  scholas,  and 
then  repeats  this  preceded  by  ut  dicere  institueram,  adapt- 
ing from  ut  instituisti,  which  Cicero  has  several  times,  as 
de  Orat.  1,  8,  34;  2,  28,  124;  de  Re  Pub.  2,  11,  22;  3,  1,  1. 
Finally  cum  adrisissent,  discessimus,  after  the  grammatical 
fashion  of  quae  cum  essent  dicta,  discessimus  (de  Div.  4, 
28,80). 

The  Dialogus  acknowledges  but  little  indebtedness  to  the 
works  of  Cicero,  although  Professor  Gudeman  gives  940 
quotations   or   citations.      In   this   respect   our   method   is 
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similar,  for  few  quotations  are  all  that  indicate  the  use 
throughout  of  the  vast  collection  of  Professor  Gudeman, 
The  data  referring  to  the  magnus  annus  (16,  28)  are  drawn 
from  the  Hortensius,  and  there  are  given  a  few  unlocated 
items  (23,  1  ff.).  The  Brutus  is  named  (30,  12),  is  utilized 
(32,  28),  as  also  the  de  Oratore  (35,  5),  but  the  latter  is 
more  freely  used.  The  author's  method  is  indicated,  and 
there  is  an  evaluation  of  the  results  in  the  remark  assigned 
to  Maternus  quanto  non  solum  ingenio  ac  spiritu,  sed  etiam 
eruditione  et  arte  ab  illis  mutuatus  est  per  quae  mox  ipsos 
incesseret  (24,  4  f.).  There  is  not  so  much  adoption  as 
adaptation  in  matters  both  large  and  small.  Aper  in  setting 
forth  the  benefits  of  eloquence  (5,  16  ff.)  non  aliud  .  .  .  vel 
ad  dignitatem  amplius  vel  ad  urbis  famam  pulchrius  vel  ad 
.  .  .  notitiam  inlustrius  excogitari  potest  .  .  .  quid  est 
tutius  quam  earn  exercere  artem,  qua  semper  armatus  prae- 
sidium  amicis,  opem  alienis,  salutem  periclitantibus,  invidis 
vero  et  inimicis  metum  et  terrorem  ultro  feras,  ipse  securus 
et  velut  quadam  perpetua  potentia  ac  potestate,  munitus? 
The  first  part  of  this  expands  exposita  praemia  vel  ad 
gratiam  vel  ad  opes  vel  ad  dignitatem  (de  Orat.  1,  4,  15). 
The  second  part  is  also  Ciceronian :  Quid  tam  porro  regium, 
tam  liberale,  tam  munificum,  quam  opem  ferre  supplicibus, 
excitare  adflictos,  dare  salutem,  liberare  periculis,  retinere 
homines  in  civitate?  Quid  autem  tam  necessarium,  quam 
tenere  semper  arma,  quibus  vel  tectus  ipse  esse  possis  vel 
provocare  improbos  vel  te  ulcisci  lacessitus  (id.  1,  8,  32). 
Compare  also  id.  1,  40,  184  praesidium  clientibus  atque 
opem  amicis  et  prope  cunctis  civibus  lucem  ingenii  et  consilii 
sui  porrigentem  atque  tendentem  nonne  inprimis  flagitio- 
sum  putendum  est?  The  conclusion  illustrates  the  frequent 
doubling  of  terms  (Cicero  has  perpetua  potestate),  a 
feature  which  in  the  Dialogus  is  carried  to  the  limit,  as  in 
sapientissimus  et  unus  .  .  .  tam  raro  et  tam  parce  (41, 
17  f.).  The  Dialogus  has  (31,  6  ff.)  haec  enim  est  oratori 
subiecta  ad  dicendum  materia.  Nam  in  iudiciis  fere  de 
aequitate,  in  deliberationibus  de  utilitate,  in  landationibus 
de  honestate  disserimus,  ita  tamen  ut  plerumque  haec  in 
vice  misceantur.  This  is  a  regrouping  of  the  words  of 
Cicero  and  a  combination  of  the  terms  used  by  him  (de 
Orat.  1,  31,  141)  with  laudationibus  for  Cicero's  in  laudan- 
dis  aut  vituperandis  hominibus,  and  in  the  second  part 
honestas  for  dignitas.  Ita  tamen  ut  is  also  Ciceronian.  The 
Dialogus  (31,  22  ff.)  in  some  detail  sets  forth  two  types  of 
oratory  with  variation  in  grammatical  statement,  Sunt  apud 
quos  adstrictum  et  collectum  et  singula  statim  argumenta 
concludens  dicendi  genus  plus  fidei  meretur.  .  .  .  Alios  f  usa 
et  aequalis  et  ex  communibus  ducta  sensibus  oratio  magis 
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delectat.  Compare  with  this  Cicero's  use  of  delectant 
(Brut.  16,  61).  The  attendant  circumstances  are  expressed 
by  concursu  (de  Orat.  1,  39,  180;  39,  20  ff.)  but  for  the  one 
case  cited  by  Cicero — ciuo  concursu  hominum,  qua  expecta- 
tione  defensa,  the  Dialogus  mentions  five — satis  constat 
C.  Cornelium  et  M.  Scaurum  et  T.  Milonem  et  L.  Bestiam 
et  P.  Vatinium  concursu  totius  civitatis  et  accusatos  et 
defensos. 

A  few  other  illustrations  from  the  mass  will  be  enough 
to  illustrate  the  author's  method.  Cicero  (de  Orat.  1,  35, 
161)  compares  the  words  of  Crassus  to  a  locuples  ac  referta 
domus;  the  Dialogus  (22,  17)  transfers  to  a  locuples  ac 
lautus  pater  familiae,  and  incorporates  non  ea  solum  instrui 
supellectili,  using  the  noun  as  does  Cicero  (Orat.  24,  79). 
There  is  a  similar  combination  in  equidem  fatebor  vobis 
simpliciter  me  in  quibusdam  antiquorum  vix  risum,  in  qui- 
busdam  autem  vix  somnum  tenere  (21,  1  f.),  this  coming 
from  equidem  in  quibusdam  risum  vix  tenebam  (Brut.  85, 
293),  and  somnum  in  isto  loco  vix  tenebam  (id.  80,  278). 
The  following  nee  unum  de  populo  but  slightly  changes  non 
quivis  unus  ex  populo  (Brut.  93,  320).  A  little  later  Cicero 
has  (sec.  324)  hoc  studium  nostrum  conticuit  subito  et 
obmutuit,  quum  lege  Pompeia  ternis  horis  ad  dicendum 
datis.  The  Dialogus  is  more  graphic  (38,  8)  Cn.  Pompeius 
adstrinxit  imposuitque  veluti  frenos  eloquentiae.  It  is  said 
of  eloquence  (32,  19)  olim  omnium  artium  domina,  using 
a  noun  for  Cicero's  verb  (de  Orat.  1,  8,  30).  This  (30,  26) 
exundat  et  exuberat,  keeping  similar  compounds,  but  chang- 
ing the  figure  of  Cicero  efflorescat  et  redundet  (de  Orat. 
1,  6,  20).  Compare  also  excudit  et  elucubravit  (9,  16)  with 
elaboratas  et  tamquam  elucubratas  (Brut.  90,  312).  The 
criticism  passed  by  Socrates  on  the  oration  of  Lysias,  diser- 
tam  sibi  et  oratoriam  videri,  fortem  et  virilem  non  videri 
(de  Orat.  1,  54,  231)  is  adapted  in  neque  enim  oratorius 
iste,  ne  virilis  quidem  cultus  est  (26,  6),  see  Quint.  8,  3,  6 
V.  et  f . 

Nearly  everybody  (19,  20)  etsi  non  instructus  at  certe 
imbutus,  is  varied  from  non  instituti  sed  imbuti  sumus 
(Orat.  49,  165),  with  the  same  contrast  elsewhere,  as  in 
de  Orat.  2,  39,  162).  To  the  orator  in  the  presence  of  such 
a  crowd  is  given  the  injunction  fugitet  foedam  et  insulsam 
scurrilitatem  (22,  24)  which  is  developed  from  scurrilis 
oratori  dicacitas  fugienda  est  (de  Orat.  2,  60,  244).  But 
speaking  of  Calvus  the  Dialogus  declares  (21,  13)  nee 
voluntatem  ei  .  .  .  sed  ingenium  ac  vires  defuisse,  a  differ- 
entiation of  the  words  of  Cicero  (de  Re  Pub.  3,  8,  12)  nee 
illis  aut  voluntas  defuit  .  .  .  aut  ingenium.  Cicero  looking 
to  the  future  speaks  of  educatione  quadam  et  disciplina 
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(de  Legg.  3,  13,  30)  ;  Messalla  (28,  12  ff.)  has  a  section 
de  severitate  ac  disciplina  maiorum,  with  especial  reference 
to  the  son  who  gremio  ac  sinu  matris  educabatur.  Compare 
non  tarn  in  gremio  educatos  quam  in  sermone  matris  (Brut. 
58,  211),  and  also  with  this  Cicero's  words  in  regard  to 
burial  ut  sinus  et  gremium  quasi  matris  mortuo  tribueretur 
(deLegg.  2,  25,  63). 

Cicero  mentions  a  group  of  great  women,  Cornelia,  Laelia, 
the  Muciae  and  the  Liciniae;  the  Dialogus  has  (28,  23)  sic 
Corneliam  Gracchorum  sic  Aureliam  Caesaris,  sic  Attiam 
Augusti  praefuisse  educationibus,  bringing  the  list  down  to 
the  time  of  the  Caesars,  Oratory  is  (de  Orat.  2,  9,  35) 
languentis  populi  incitatio  et  effrenati  moderatio,  and  the 
practice  of  speaking  in  omni  pacata  et  libera  civitate  domi- 
natur  (Sec.  34).  Maternus  reverses  this  (40,  9  ff.)  elo- 
quentia  alumna  licentiae,  quam  stulti  libertatem  vocant, 
comes  seditionum,  effrenati  incitamentum  .  .  .  quae  in 
bene  constitutis  civitatibus  non  oritur.  Quem  enim  ora- 
torem  Lacedaemonium,  quem  Cretensem  accepimus?  This 
is  a  purposeful  change  of  the  words  of  Cicero  (Brut.  12,  45) 
pacis  est  comes  otiique  socia  et  iam  bene  constitutae  civitatis 
quasi  alumna  quaedam  eloquentia.  The  reference  to  licentia 
changes  the  illi  of  Cicero  (de  Re  Pub.  1,  44,  68)  to  stulti. 
After  writing  of  the  oratory  of  the  Athenians  Cicero  asks 
(Brut.  13,  50)  Quis  enim  aut  Argivum  oratorem  aut 
Corinthium  aut  Thebanum  scit  fuisse  temporibus  illis?  He 
makes  an  exception  of  Epaminondas,  and  continues  with 
Lacedaemonium.  New  combinations  are  occasionally  made, 
as  nitorem  et  altitudinem  (21,  16),  combining  the  first  of 
nitore  et  cultu  (20,  7)  with  the  last  of  elatione  et  altitudine 
(Brut.  17,  66).  Similar  are  quietis  et  tranquillitatis  (de 
Orat.  1,  1,  2)  and  q.  et  securitatis,  10,  37).  Compare  also 
rem  publicam  et  nascentem  et  crescentem  et  adultam  et  iam 
firmam  atque  robustam  (de  Re  Pub.  2,  1,  3)  with  eloquen- 
tiae  .  .  .  ut  nascenti  adhuc  nee  satis  adultae  (25,35).  The 
equivalent  of  three  terms  libero  et  ingenuo  animo  et  ad 
voluptates  honestas  nato  (6,  4)  is  given  with  two,  homine 
ingenuo  liberaliterque  educato  dignum  (de  Orat.  1,  31,  137). 
The  noun  and  modifier  in  the  apologetic  pro  mediocritate 
huius  quantulaecumque  in  dicendo  facultatis  (7,  5)  are 
taken  from  Cicero  (de  Orat.  1,  30,  134)  de  hac  mea  quan- 
tulacumque  est,  facultate. 

The  same  phrase  is  occasionaly  used,  as  natura  denegat 
(de  Orat.  2,  29,  126:  10,  11)  ;  accommodata  auribus  (de 
Orat.  2,  38,  159:  21,  11),  mentibus  (1,  12,  54)  ;  redolere 
antiquitatem  (Brut.  21,  28:  21,  18);  aetate  paulum  his 
antecedens  (Brut.  21,  82)  :  non  multum  aetate  antecedens 
(34,  35)  ;  velut  terminum    (19,   1)    substitutes  the  more 
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common  velut  for  the  quasi  of  Cicero  (de  Am.  16,  56)  ;  ut 
temporibus  illis  e.g.  Brut.  7,  27;  26,  102)  :  ut  nostris  tem- 
poribus  (1,  13). 

Some  other  collocations  are  the  same :  non  facile  dixerim, 
ita  tamen  ut,  male  audire,  praesertim  cum,  quidvis  potius 
quam,  quod  si,  quotus  enim  quisque,  satis  superque,  and 
sequitur  ut.  Hand  scio  an,  common  in  Cicero  is  displaced 
by  nescio  an  (37,  5).  An  adjective  followed  by  ac  nullus, 
as  in  sermo  facetus  ac  nulla  in  re  rudis  (de  Orat.  1,  8,  32), 
and  an  adjective  plus  sine  with  a  noun  are  used  in  common. 
There  is  a  similar  accumulation  of  the  latter  in  concinnam, 
distinctam,  ornatam,  festivam,  sine  intermissione,  sine  rep- 
rehensione,  sine  varietate  (de  Orat.  3,  25,  100),  and  in  sine 
obsequio,  sine  veritate,  contumax,  temeraria,  adrogans  (40, 
11),  although  the  terms  are  in  reverse  order.  This  is  a 
feature  of  common  occurrence  in  the  use  of  pairs  of  words 
taken  from  Cicero,  and  often  with  a  change  of  connective, 
as  in  excellit  atque  eminet  (de  Re  Pub.  2,  28,  50)  which  is 
quoted  eminet  et  excellit  (32,  6),  Similar  to  these  is  Ulixi 
et  Nestori  (Brut.  10,  40:  16,  19  ac),  as  well  as  Hirtio  nempe 
et  Pansa  consulibus  (17,  6)  a  modification  of  Hirtium 
quidem  et  Pansam  (ad  Fam.  12,  25,  6). 

The  air  of  familiarity  shown  in  Calvus  vester  (18,  6)  is 
a  reflection  of  that  in  Cicero's  Calvus  noster  (Brut.  82,  284), 
as  also  Marcellus  hie  noster  (de  Oi'at.  1,  13,  56),  hie  noster 
orator  (3,  21,  79),  hie  noster  Sulpicius  (2,  23,  96).  Cicero 
writes  of  Isocrates  (Brutus  8,  32),  Pericles  (11,  44), 
Phalereus  (9,  38)  and  Thucydides  (Orat.  13,  40)  as  primus 
in  some  phase  of  their  work,  and  the  adjective  is  used  twice 
of  Cicero  (22,  5) ,  and  the  orations  are  commended  quas  iam 
senior  et  iuxta  finem  vitae  composuit,  id  est  postquam  magis 
profecerat  usuque  et  experimentis  didicerat.  This  is  a  de- 
velopment of  quae  nos  usus  docuit  (de  Orat.  2,  20,  87)  and 
docuit  enim  iam  nos  longa  vita  ususque  rerum  maximarum 
(deOrat.  2,  50,204). 

Cicero  was  the  source  for  the  adjectives  used  in  charac- 
terizing orators,  but  the  application  is  often  different. 
However,  C.  Gracchus  plenior  et  uberior  (18,  9)  merely 
changes  to  et  the  aut  of  Cicero  (Brut.  33,  125).  Cicero  has 
of  Sp.  Memmius  (Brut.  25,  94)  ornatior,  sed  tamen  astric- 
tior.  The  latter  adjective  is  applied  to  the  oratory  of  the 
Stoics  (id.  31,  120),  and  to  Calvus  (25,  18)  ;  the  former  to 
Crassus  (18,  10),  a  change  from  the  nouns  of  Cicero  (de 
Orat.  1,  12,  5).  Cato  is  gravior  (Brut.  17,  65)  as  also 
Brutus  (25,  19).  Quis  enim  brevior  in  dicendo  Platone  .  .  . 
quis  Aristotele  nervosior,  Theophrasto  dulcior?  (Brut.  31, 
121).  These  terms  are  applied  to  Gracchus,  to  Asinius 
(25,  20),  and  the  last  to  Callisthenes  (de  Orat.  2,  14,  58) 
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and  to  Corvinus  (18,  12).  There  were  critics  of  Cicero 
(18,  19  ff.)  quibus  inflatus  et  tumens  nee  satis  pressus,  sed 
super  modum  exsultans  et  superfluens  et  parum  Atticus 
videretur.  This  is  an  application  to  Cicero  of  his  own  con- 
demnation of  the  Asiatic  orators,  parum  pressi  et  nimis 
redundantes.  But  it  is  said  Secundo  purus  et  pressus  et, 
in  quantum  satis  erat,  profluens  sermo  non  defuit  (2,  14). 

Cicero  appHes  exsultans  to  Theopompus  (de  Orat.  3,  9, 
36),  and  profluens  to  loquacitas  (de  Orat.  3,  48,  185). 

Messalla  finds  in  the  great  orators  quandam  iudicii  ac 
voluntatis  similitudinem  et  cognationem,  a  slight  variation 
from  Cicero's  judgment  on  the  Greeks,  impetu  mentis  simili 
et  voluntate  (de  Orat.  3,  15,  56).  Nee  refert  quod  inter  se 
specie  differunt,  cum  genere  consentiant  precedes  (25,  17), 
and  this  too  is  with  an  eye  to  Cicero's  words  naturis  dif- 
ferunt, voluntate  autem  similes  sunt  (de  Orat.  2,  23,  94). 
Literary  taste  is  indicated  in  Num  dubitamus  inventos  qui 
Catone  Appium  Caecum  magis  mirarentur?  (18,  18),  but 
this  was  suggested  by  the  words  of  Cicero  quem  Appii  Caeci 
oratio  .  ,  .  et  laudationes  forte  delectant  (Brut.  16,  61). 
Likewise  the  wish  of  Cicero  utinam  imitarentur  non  ossa 
solum  sed  etiam  sanguinem  (Brut.  17,  68)  furnished  the 
basis  for  the  use  of  ossa  in  21,  4,  and  36  non  eminent  venae 
nee  ossa  numerantur.  Venae  is  used  for  another  purpose  by 
Cicero  who  has  the  injunction  teneat  oportet  venas  (de 
Orat.  1,  52,  223) ,  and  cum  natura  postulabit  (Orat.  33,  117) . 
The  first  of  this  is  put  in  the  indicative,  and  combined  with 
the  other  in  tenebit  venas  animorum  prout  cuiusque  natura 
postulabit  (31,  19). 

IL  POETS 

Aper  declares  (20,  18  f.)  Exigitur  enim  iam  oratore  etiam 
poeticus  decor,  non  Accii  aut  Pacuvii  veterno  inquinatus, 
sed  ex  Horatii  et  Vergilii  et  Lucani  sacrario  prolatus.  How- 
ever, it  is  the  poet  Maternus  who  is  the  best  illustration  of 
the  practice.  He  says  (13,  18)  dulces,  ut  Vergilius  ait, 
Musae  (Georg.  2,  475),  and  a  little  later  (13,  20)  he  expands 
insanum  forum  (Georg.  2,  502)  into  insanum  ultra  et  lubri- 
cum  forum.  From  the  same  poem  (1,  260  f.)  properanda 
.  .  .  Maturare  datur,  came  the  suggestion  (3,  12)  for 
maturare  .  .  .  editionem  festino,  "I  am  hurrying  up  to 
hurry  off  my  edition."  Vergil  writes  (Eel.  8,  64)  non 
omnia  possumus  omnes,  and  the  poet  (40,  18)  apologetically 
states  this  affirmatively,  omnia,  ut  sic  dixerim,  omnes 
poterant.  Incertus  futuri,  also  the  poet's  declaration,  is 
unchanged  (13,  23:  Aen.  8,  580),  but  his  words  famamque 
pallentem  (13,  21)  changes  the  order  of  the  words  in  pal- 
lentesque  .  .  .  morbi    (Aen.   6,   275).     Primum  .  .  .  mox 
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(28,  7)  are  arranged  in  chiastic  order  by  Vergil  (Georg. 
4,  310;  Aen.  4,  176).  The  alliteration  in  satis  superque 
sudatum  est,  sanctiorem  (4,  9)  is  the  same  as  in  servassenl 
sedes.  Satis  una  superque  (Aen.  2,  642).  The  reference  to 
Cicero  (22,  8)  iam  senior  et  iuxta  finem  vitae  has  the  first 
part  from  the  Aeneid  (5,  179;  6,  304;  7,  46  and  736)  with 
the  inversion  of  finem  iuxta  (id.  4,  480)  transferred  from 
a  local  to  a  temporal  connection. 

There  are  only  a  few  touches  from  Horace.  Aper  refers 
to  the  tunicatus  hie  populus  (7,  17)  without  suggesting  the 
menial  service  assigned  by  Horace  to  Mena  (Epp.  1,  7,  65) 
tunicato  .  .  .  popello.  Aures  .  .  .  perstringat  (27,  8) 
reverses  the  order  of  words  in  Odes  2,  1,  18,  and  fastidiunt, 
oderunt  (23,  10),  omit  the  connective  of  fastidit  et  odit 
(Epp.  2,  1,  22).  The  assertion  (32,  1)  Nee  quisquam 
respondeat  sufficere,  ut  ad  tempus  simplex  quiddam  et 
uniforme  doceamur  is  an  adaptation  of  simplex  dumtaxat 
et  unum  (A.  P.  23). 

The  inclusion  of  Lucan  seems  to  be  in  harmony  with  the 
time  of  publication  rather  than  of  the  time  of  the  dialogue, 
for  the  time  in  the  latter  case  seems  too  short  for  the  poet 
to  have  acquired  such  influence.  Still  it  is  in  harmony  with 
the  opinion  of  Quintilian  (10,  1,  92)  :  Lucanus  ardens  et 
concitatus  et  sententiis  clarissimus,  et,  ut  dicam  quod  sentio, 
magis  oratoribus  quam  poetis  imitandus.  Here  again  it  is 
the  poet  Maternus  who  gives  the  best  evidence  (13,  24) 
quandoque  fatalis  et  meus  dies  veniet.  This  is  certainly 
from  the  Seneca  family,  whether  the  writer  had  in  mind 
the  words  of  Seneca  (Dial.  10,  11,  2)  quando  ultimus  dies 
venerit,  or  those  of  Lucan  (9,  87)  : 

Me  cum  fatalis  leto  damnaverit  hora. 

The  order  of  noun  and  verb  in  Lucan  (6,  780)  effera  .  .  . 
agitat  discordia  is  reversed  in  domestica  discordia  agitat 
(41,  5).  The  following  sentences  have  medentis  and  re- 
gentis  which  are  like  regnantis  (9,  195)  and  expugnantis 
(10,  491) .  Sacras  et  venerabiles  (10,  14)  vary  from  clarum 
et  venerabile  nomen  in  Lucan  (9,  202),  although  he  has 
decus  sacrae  venerabile  formae  (8,  664).  There  are  also 
some  other  examples  of  identity  or  similarity  in  form  of 
statement:  Vanescere  (10,  25:  3,  7)  ;  finierat  (14,  1 ;  42,  1 ; 
3,  356;  10,  193);  probasse  contentus  (18,  13):  contentus 
.  .  .  monstrasse  (4,  444)  ;  in  ipsam  arcem  eloquentiae  ferat 
(10,  20)  :  attigit  arcem  iuris  (7,  593)  ;  mansurum  in  animo 
.  .  .  beneficium  (9,  23)  :  mansurae  in  saecula  famae  (8, 
74).    The  repetition  hincleges  .  .  .  hinc  .  .  .  hinc  (1,  176 
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ff.)  begins  the  same  as  the  similar  repetition  hinc  leges 
.  .  .  hinc  .  .  .  hinc  .  .  .  hinc  (36,  10  ff.),  and  with  a  simi- 
lar doubling  of  terms. 

The  comparison  (36,  2)  magna  eloquentia,  sicut  flamma, 
materia  alitur  et  motibus  excitatur  et  urendo  clarescit,  is 
apparently  a  suggestion  from  Seneca  (Phaedra  106  ff.)  : 

.  .  .  alitur  et  crescit  malum 
Et  ardet  intus  qualis  Aetnaeo  vapor 
Exundat  antro. 

Caeli  siderumque  (16,  29)  invert  the  order  of  sidera  et 
caelum  (H.  F.  73;  Phaedra  964).  The  rhetorical  contrast  of 
similar  actions  at  the  end  of  the  Dialogus  is  like  that  in  the 
closing  lines  of  the  Thyestes. 

in.  PRE-SENECA  PROSE  WRITERS 

The  extent  to  which  the  author  may  have  drawn  on  the 
works  of  Livy  cannot  be  determined  from  the  one-fourth 
which  remains.  But  there  are  some  pieces  which  bear  the 
same  relation  to  the  Dialogus  as  do  some  parts  of  Cicero. 
The  order  of  quietum  aut  securum  (39,  1,  6)  is  reversed 
(13,  4  et),  and  nos  sumus  rei  satis  locupletes  (9,  9,  18)  may 
be  considered  as  the  basis  for  reum  locupletiorem  (5,  7). 
Cum  ferret  passim  cuncta  atque  ageret  (40,  49,  1)  is  rear- 
ranged and  shortened  in  agunt  feruntque  (8,  20).  Muto 
atque  elingui  (10,  19,  7)  appear  with  an  et  in  36,  36.  It  is 
noted  by  Gudeman  of  virium  robore  (26,  23)  "This  colloca- 
tion is  especially  frequent  in  Livy,"  and  of  manant  (28,  8) 
"The  same  metaphor,  though  not  elsewhere  in  Tacitus,  is 
frequent  in  Cicero  and  Livy."  Britanniae  .  .  .  adgressi 
sunt  (17,  17)  is  an  instance  where  a  personal  subject  must 
be  supplied  from  a  geographical  term,  as  in  Gallograeciam 
miserat;  bellicosiores  .  .  .  erant  (37,  8,  4).  Ad  versus 
meaning  "as  compared  with"  (33,  5)  occurs  also  in  Livy 
(7,  32,  8;  24,  8,  7).  Salubris  (41,  11)  applied  to  the  human 
body,  is  not  so  used  by  Cicero,  but  by  Livy  in  the  compara- 
tive (1,  31,  5;  10,  25,  10).  Aeque  quam  (10,  2)  and  sicut 
.  .  .  ita,  "though  .  .  .  yet"  are  both  used  by  Livy.  Desu- 
mere  (37,  38),  with  hostile  connotation,  seems  to  have 
started  with  Livy  (7,  20,  5)  populum  Romanum  sibi  de- 
sumerent  hostem.  Nostra  quoque  civitas  .  .  .  donee  se 
.  .  .  confecit  (40,  21)  was  certainly  suggested  by  Livy's 
words  (Praef.  4)  iam  pridem  praevalentis  populi  vires  se 
ipsae  conficiunt. 

There  are  some  six  score  instances  of  the  inclusion  by 
Valerius  Maximus  of  a  particle  within  the  names  of  an 
individual.    This  is  sporadic  in  other  authors,  as  ne  a  Publio 
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quidem  Scipione  (40,  3).  The  form  of  statement  (29,  5) 
nee  quisquam  .  .  .  pensi  habet  seems  to  have  originated 
with  Valerius,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  use 
proehator  (3,  2,  24:  37,  34).  There  are  other  fairly  nu- 
merous passages  where  the  author  of  the  Dialogus  may 
have  had  in  mind  the  words  of  Valerius:  tribunatum  adep- 
turus  (1,  4,  2)  ;  summa  adepturus  (10,  21)  ;  gloria  .  .  . 
adquiritur  (3,  3,  Ext.  6)  :  gloriaque  laus  adquiritur  (18,  2)  ; 
etsi  non  ...  at  aeque  certum  (3,  8,  Ext.  4)  :  etsi  non,  at 
certe  (19,  21)  ;  iuvenili  impetu  ac  studio  (6,  2,  4)  :  cupidi- 
tate  et  quodam  ardore  iuvenili  (2,  8)  ;  statum  civitatis 
(6,  3,  1  d)  :  c.  status  (37,  20)  ;  ius  civitatis  (6,  4,  1 :  32,  16)  ; 
Cinnae  dominationem  fregit  (6,  9,  6)  :  Vatinii  potentiam 
fregi  (11,  11)  ;  miseris  opem  tulit  (8,  1,  13)  :  opem  alienis 
.  .  .  feras  (5,  22)  ;  remissionibus  .  .  .  lusibus  (8,  8,  1-2)  : 
remissiones  etiam  lususque  (28,  22)  ;  de  ratione  caeli  et 
siderum  natura  (8,  11,  1)  :  positio  caeli  siderumque  (16, 
29)  ;  non  sustinuit  with  the  infinitive  (9,  4,  Ext.  1 :  26,  24)  ; 
sed  quis  ferat  militem  .  .  .  corrigentem?  (9,  7,  Mil.  Rom. 
1)  :  quis  nunc  feret  oratorem  .  .  .  praefantem?  (20,  1)  ; 
vim  et  ardorem  dicendi  (8,  10  Ext.  1):  vim  et  ardorem 
Apri  nostri  (24,  2).  Other  noticeable  occurrences  are  those 
of  hodieque,  ideoque,  idque  and  praecipue. 

The  Dialogus  begins  Saepe  ex  me  requiris  cur,  and 
Velleius  Paterculus  has  in  his  short  discussion  of  literary 
changes  (1,  17,  5)  causas  cum  saepe  requiris.  He  also  uses 
eminentissima  .  .  .  ingenia,  angustiis  temporum,  alit 
aemulatio  ingenia,  sequitur  ut,  condicione  temporum,  ita 
tamen  ut,  the  same  or  akin  to  Dialogus  phrases.  He  uses 
primo,  mox  freely,  and,  as  does  the  Dialogus,  mediocritas 
(2,  104,  3;  2,  111,  3:  7,  5)  ;  in  confesso  (2,  85,  5:  25,  7)  ; 
statio  (2,  124,  2:  2,  131,  2:  17,  15).  Celeberrimus  (2,  5,), 
occurs  four  times  in  2,  16-18. 

There  is  little  in  the  work  of  Mela  that  connects  it  with 
that  of  any  other  writer.  Yet  he  has  altius  summa  repe- 
tetur  (1,  12)  like  alte  repetita  (19,  12).  In  addition  to  this 
he  uses  lucos  silvasque  (1,  9,  55;  3,  4,  57),  nemora  saltusque 
(3,  5,  51) ,  the  equivalents  of  nemora  et  lucos  (9,  33 ;  12,  1) . 
There  are  also  combinations  of  caelum  and  sidera  (3,  2,  19 ; 
3,  10,  101).  Tacitus  also  has  the  last  (Agr.  12,  14),  and 
also  in  the  same  work  (12,  5)  in  commune  non  consultant, 
an  adaptation  of  the  words  of  Mela  (1,  8,  42)  nihil  in  com- 
mune consultant. 

Suum  genium  propitiare  (9,  29)  varies  a  little  from 
genium  meum  propitium  habeam  in  Petronius  (74),  who  in 
his  criticism  of  schools  uses  responsa  in  pestilentiam  data 
(1)  which  is  similar  to  pestilentiae  remedia  (35,  19).  Some 
usages  are  the  same:  consurgo  with  one  person  as  subject, 
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pernoctare  in  (79),  periclitanti  (96),  (luod  ad  attinet  (106). 
The  declaration  (1)  Cum  in  forum  venerint,  putent  se  in 
alium  orbem  terrarum  delatos,  probaljly  expresses  the  same 
sentiment  as  the  broken  passage  (35,  22)  Cum  ad  veros 
iudices  ventum  est.  .  .  ,  It  is  .said  of  Trimalchio  (38)  omnia 
domi  nascuntur,  ending  the  same  as  hi  (versus)  Basso  domi 
nascuntur  (9,  13). 

IV.  THE  SENEGAS 

There  are  many  points  of  resemblance  between  the  Dia- 
logus  and  the  works  of  the  Senecas,  indicating  that  the 
writer  of  the  former  was  well  acquainted  with  their  phrase- 
ology. This  may  be  due  to  a  direct  study  of  their  works, 
or  was  derived  indirectly  from  other  writers  into  whose 
phraseology  some  of  that  of  the  Senecas  had  been  incorpo- 
rated. Some  of  the  notable  identities  and  resemblances 
from  the  work  of  the  father  are  as  follows :  Achaiam  et 
Asiam  (S.  6,  11)  ;  abstinere  se  ab  (C.  1,  2,  9)  ;  pericula  cir- 
cumstant  (C.  1,  8,  6),  felici  et  aureo,  quod  aiunt,  saeculo 
(2,  7  (15),  7)  :  felix  illud  et,  ut  more  nostro  loquar,  aureum 
saeculum  (12,  12)  ;  cf.  Sen.  Phil.  Ep.  90,  5  and  9;  115,  13)  ; 
simpliciter  fatebor  (C.  7,  6  (21),  9:  21,  1  rev.);  extem- 
poralis  facultas  (C.  7,  pr.  2:  6,  25  audacia)  ;  cum  ventum 
est  in  forum  (9,  pr.  2:  cf.  35,  22)  ;  declamatorio*  studio 
(9,  pr.  5:  14,  17)  ;  bonae  spei  est  (9,  6  (29),  5:  7,  15)  ; 
facem  studiis  subdere  (10,  pr.  7)  :  cf.  oratoribus  faces  (40, 
7)  ;  contentus  with  inf.  (10,  2  (34)  11:  18,  13)  ;  aeque  .  .  . 
quam  (10,  5  (34),  28:  10,  2).  Noticeable  is  the  following 
(C.  2,  2  (10),  8)  :  Memini  Latronem  in  praefatione  quadam 
dicere,  quod  scholastici  quasi  carmen  didicerant:  Non  vides 
ut  immota  fax  torpeat,  ut  exagitata  reddat  ignes?  This 
bears  close  recemblance  to  the  simile  in  the  Dialogus  and  in 
the  Phaedra  of  Seneca ;  and  perhaps  furnished  the  thought, 
far  differently  expressed  by  Pliny  (Ep.  4,  9,  11). 

The  similar  statements  in  the  works  of  the  philosopher 
are  more  numerous,  and  are  of  many  forms.  Aper  is  rep- 
resented as  criticizing  Cicero  (22,  11)  :  Lentus  (Cic.  Brut. 
48,  178)  in  principiis,  giving  as  the  characteristic  of  the 
beginning  of  Cicero's  speeches  what  Seneca  (Ep.  116,  16) 
states  is  the  mark  of  the  close — quid  ilia  in  exitu  lenta, 
qualis  Ciceronis  est?  Messalla  speaks  of  the  arts  (31,  5) 
in  quibus  de  bonis  et  malis,  de  honesto  et  turpi,  de  iusto  et 
inusto  disputatur.  Seneca  (Ep.  95,  58)  has  the  words  in 
the  plural,  in  the  same  order  and  with  the  same  connectives 
— bona  et  mala,  honesta  et  turpia,  iusta  et  iniusta,  and  has 
in  addition  pia  et  impia  .  .  .  haec  omnia  aestimatorem 
desiderant.    The  nouns  in  quies  aeris  et  otium  et  tranquilli- 
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tas  (N.  Q.  1,  2,  8)  are  applied  to  the  state  (38,  18)  tem- 
porum  quies  .  .  .  otium  .  .  .  tranquillitas.  See  also 
quietem  et  otium  (CI.  1,  3,  2)  and  tranquillitas  et  quies 
(N.  Q.  6,  12,  2).  Novis  ac  recentibus  (B.  4,  14,  3 :  D.  6,  23 
et;  semel  et  iterum  B.  4,  15,  3  -que:  17,  25  atque)  ;  sidera 
caelumque  (N.  Q.  2,  1,  6:  16,  29  rev.);  vi  ac  potestate 
(N.  Q.  2,  37,  2:  19,  24  et)  ;  securae  et  quietae  (D.  10,  10,  5: 
13,  4)  :  teneri  et  rudes  (Ep.  50,  4:  29,  4)  ;  solidas  et  certas 
(Ep.  56,  11:  9,  22  rev.)  are  the  same  or  differ  only  in  the 
connectives.  There  are  three  terms  in  locupletes  et  potentes 
et  reges  (B.  4,  3,  2)  as  in  orbos  et  locupletes  et  potentes 
(6,  7).  Sincerus  ac  purus  (Ep.  73,  4)  is  not  repeated  in  the 
Dialogus,  but  sincerum  et  nulli  malo  mixtum  (Ep.  73,  4) 
is  in  form  akin  to  the  expanded  sincera  et  Integra  et  nullis 
pravitatibus  detorta  (28,  26).  With  tueri  ac  fovere  (B.  4, 
15,  4)  compare  tueri  et  defendere  (7,  8).  The  Dialogus 
as  if  in  a  quotation  from  Calvus,  has  solutum  et  enervem, 
and  then  in  the  words  of  Brutus,  fractum  atque  elumbem. 
Seneca  has  (7,  13,  4)  enervis,  fractus,  degenerans,  and  also 
other  combinations  with  enervis:  Mollem,  enervem  (D.  7, 
7,  3)  ;  fluidi  et  enerves  (Ep.  71,  23)  ;  enervem  et  abiectam 
(Ep.  92,  8)  ;  effeminatum  et  enervem  (Ep.  99,  17:  Quint. 
9,  4,  142);  cf.  enervat  et  emollit  (Ep.  7,  7).  A  limited 
number  of  other  illustrations  must  suffice:  Oblectare  otium 
(D.  1,  5,  4;  9,  7,  5;  Ep.  117,  31:  10,  12)  ;  emendato  animo 
et  composite  (Ep.  4,  1)  :  non  emendatae  nee  .  .  .  composi- 
tae  civitatis  (41,  2).  Out  of  sordidis  nati  (Ep.  80,  4)  may- 
have  come  the  suggestion  for  sordidius  et  abiectius  nati 
(8,  12),  as  ad  Appium  usque  et  ad  Coruncanium  redeunt 
(Ep.  114,  13  of  the  reactionaries)  for  Asinius  .  .  .  videtur 
inter  Menenios  et  Appios  studuisse  (21,  32).  Messalla 
declares  (31,  29  ff.)  Ne  Epicuri  quidem  et  Metrodoro  hones- 
tas  quasdam  exclamationes*  adsumere  iisque,  prout  res 
poscit,  uti  alienum  erit  oratori.  Seneca  (Ep.  79,  16)  quotes 
from  Metrodorus  post  se  et  Epicurum  paratumque  nomen 
habituros,  and  (Ep.  98,  9;  99,  25)  gives  his  words,  and  it 
is  apparently  from  these  statements  of  Seneca  that  the  sug- 
gestion came  for  the  Dialogus. 

Some  similar  rhetorical  and  grammatical  features  will  be 
given  as  representatives  of  the  mass.  Alliterative  colloca- 
tions are  not  infrequent  in  Seneca,  as  mutavit  .  .  .  mutatio 
(D.  12,  10,  1),  ignominia  .  .  .  ignominiosa  (12,  13,  4), 
ictus  invictus  (Ep.  80,  3).  The  inclusion  of  a  term  asso- 
ciated with  two  others  is  noticeable,  e.g.  sonat  adhuc  vibrat 
(D.  1,  3,  3),  verberat  nos  ac  lacerat  fortuna  (D.  1,  4,  12), 
formosus  animus  ac  magnus  (Ep.  66,  3),  urbibus  notus  et 
populis  (66,  34).  The  future  participle  with  a  condition, 
as  in  magnum  exemplum  .  .  .  daturus,  nisi  ilium  enervasset 
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(Ep.  19,  9),  and  with  tamquam,  as  in  qui  dedit  tamquam 
recepturus  (B.  1,  7,  2)  are  used  as  in  the  Dialogus.  Sine 
with  a  noun  co-ordinate  with  an  adjective  sometimes  occurs, 
e.g.,  angusta,  sine  cultu,  sine  strepitu,  sine  adparatu  (D. 
2,  15,5). 

Some  other  parallels  are:  nedum  ut  (D.  2,  8,  3 ;  5,  1,  1 ; 
10,  7,  3)  ;  utrumne  an  (6,  12,  3)  ;  intra  with  personal 
pronouns  (B.  3,  7,  2;  5,  8,  2)  ;  cogito  with  a  name  in  the 
ace.  (D.  11,  7,  1)  ;  incipit  with  inf.  (D.  3,  10,  3:  16,  32). 
In  quamcumque  domum  pervenerit  (CI.  1,  5,  3)  is  parallel 
to  ad  quorum  aures  pervenerint  (14,  21),  meditatus  is  used 
with  the  sec.  per.  sing,  of  the  verb  (Ep.  20,  12:  10,  33), 
haurire  has  the  same  associations  (D.  12,  17,  4;  Ep.  99,  5: 
28,  30),  ius  (D.  5,  13,  3:  40,  1)  and  obviam  itur  (CI.  1,  25, 
4:  41,  20)  the  same  meanings.  The  unusual  phrase  in 
valetudinario*  also  occurs  (N.  Q.  1,  pr.  5:  21,  4),  and  with 
the  exact  words  of  the  Dialogus  in  eodem  v.  (Ep.  21,  4). 
The  arrangement  of  words  in  toto  animo  incumbam  (Ep. 
72,  2)  is  the  same  as  in  toto  pectore  incumbam  (3,  15),  but 
pectore  takes  the  place  of  animo,  and  the  construction  of 
the  verb  is  different. 

The  parallels  so  far  given  are  all  from  writers  working 
before  the  time  of  the  dialogue,  and  are  sufficient  to  indicate 
the  extent  of  the  author's  assimilation  of  material  suitable 
for  his  purpose.  Adaptation  of  material  is  everywhere  in 
evidence,  and  the  general  characteristics  of  his  method  are 
clearly  fixed.  Similar  comparisons  will  now  be  made  with 
works  of  a  later  date. 

V.  QUINTILIAN 

Quintilian  furnished  a  few  suggestions  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  dialogue,  and,  next  to  Cicero,  has  the  most 
material  in  common  with  the  Dialogus.  The  author's  age 
at  the  time  of  the  dialogue  is  designated  by  iuvenis  admo- 
dum  (1,  13)  just  as  Quintilian  dated  a  conversation  which 
he  had  heard  between  Seneca  and  Pomponius  (8,  3,  31). 
At  other  times  he  was  also  iuvenis  (8,  3,  76;  8,  5,  21 ;  10,  1, 
86).  Modesty  is  expressed  in  the  same  way  in  de  composi- 
tione  non  equidem  post  M.  Tullium  scribere  auderem  (9,  4, 
1)  :  vix  hercule  auderem,  si  mihi  mea  sententia  proferenda 
(1,  10) .  The  writer  introduces  his  subject  with  the  declara- 
tion (1,  5)  horum  autem  temporum  diserti  causidici  et 
advocati  et  patroni  et  quidvis  potius  quam  oratores  vocan- 
tur.  This  is  apparently  an  expansion  of  the  words  of  Quin- 
tilian (12,  1,  25)  who,  after  using  disertum,  has  advocatum, 
quem  denique  causidicum  vocant.  Youthful  enthusiasm  is 
expressed  in  the  same  way  by  iuvenili  calore  (2,  15,  28)  ; 
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i.  cupiditate  gloriae  (7,  2,  24)  and  in  .  .  .  iudiciis  adsecta- 
bar  mira  studioriim  cupiditate  et  quodam  ardore  iuvenili 
(2,  6  ff.)  ;  cf.  amore  quodam  (12,  11,  15)  of  the  teacher. 
This  action  of  the  young  man  is  expressly  enjoined  by  Quin- 
tihan  (10,  5,  19-20),  and  the  verb  is  that  of  Quintilian, 
as  is  shown  by  Pliny  (Ep.  2,  14,  10).  Quintilian  has  (10, 
5,  20)  causas  vel  easdem,  as  in  1,  16,  although  the  latter 
is  bracketed.  The  speakers  met  the  day  after  Maternus 
had  recited  his  Cato  (2,  2)  cum  offendisse  potentium  animos 
diceretur,  tamquam  .  .  .  tantum  Catonem  cogitasset;  cf. 
offcnsas  Catonis  tui  (3,  5) .  Quintilian  asks  (2,  20,  8)  Quid? 
non  fortitudinem  postulat  res  eadem  .  .  .  saepe  cum  peri- 
culosa  potentium  offensa  . . .  dicendum  sit. 

Maternus  furnished  the  basis  for  the  transition  from  the 
first  to  the  second  section  of  Messalla's  discussion  (33,  1  ff.) 
and  said  susceptum  a  te  munus  adeo  peregisse  nondum 
videris,  ut  incohasse  tantum  .  .  .  videaris,  evidently  hav- 
ing in  mind  the  words  of  Quintilian  (6,  4,  1)  videri  .  .  . 
incohanda  .  .  .  peregissem.  Maternus  wished  to  know 
quibus  exercitationibus  iuvenes  iam  et  forum  ingressuri 
conformare  et  alere  ingenium  soliti  sint?  The  first  part  of 
this  adapts  the  words  of  Cicero  quibusnam  rationibus 
quibusque  praeceptis  ea  tanta  vis  comparetur  (de  Orat.  2, 
18,  74)  ;  the  second  part  takes  over  alere  ingenium  from 
Quintilian,  and  adapts  iuvenes  nondum  scholas  egressi  (5, 
10,  96).  Aper  and  Secundus  graciously  yield,  and  Messalla 
proceeds  quasi  rursus  incipiens.  Here  Cicero  is  followed, 
although  Quintilian  has  similar  transitional  devices  (1,  12, 
19;  4,  2,  50;  11,3,38). 

The  personal  element  is  important  in  both  QuintiUan  and 
the  Dialogus,  the  writer  of  the  latter  appearing  at  some 
points  to  add  a  finer  rhetorical  finish  to  the  words  of  the 
rhetorician.  The  latter  (1,  10,  9)  mentions  vates  .  .  . 
Orpheus  et  Linus;  quorum  utrumque  diis  genitum.  This 
is  expanded  (12,  17  ff.)  apud  illos  dis  genitos  sacrosque 
reges,  inter  quos  neminem  causidicum,  sed  Orphea  ac  Linum 
et,  si  introspicere  altius  velis,  ipsum  Apollinem  accepimus. 
Cicero  (de  ()rat.  3,  7,  28)  characterizes  some  Greek  orators 
in  the  order  Isocrates,  Lysias,  Hyperides,  Aeschines,  Demos- 
thenes. Quintilian  (10,  7,  76)  reverses  this  order,  and  the 
Dialogus  follows  this  arrangement  with  the  substitution  of 
Lycurgus  for  Isocrates.  A  similar  method  is  followed  in 
presenting  the  Roman  orators.  Quintilian  gives  (10,  1, 
113  ff.)  Cicero,  Asinius,  Messalla,  Caesar,  CaeHus,  and 
Calvus.  The  Dialogus  fist  (25,  19)  is  Calvus,  Asinius, 
Caesar,  Caelius,  Brutus,  Cicero,  leaving  out  Messalla,  an 
omission  suited  to  the  remarks  of  one  of  his  descendants, 
and  adding  Brutus,  who  is  placed  by  Quintilian  among  the 
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philosophers  (10,  1,  123)  with  this  tribute,  scias  eum 
sentire  quae  dicit.  This  is  expanded  (25,  29  f.)  solum  inter 
hos  arbitror  Brutum  non  malignitate  nee  invidia,  sed  sim- 
pliciter  et  ingenue  iudicium  animi  sui  detexisse.  The  char- 
acterization of  Secundus  (2,  11  ff.)  is  independent  of  that 
by  Quintilian  (10,  1,  120),  but  the  description  of  the  artful 
artlessness  of  Aper  agrees  with  what  is  said  of  Antony  (2, 
17,  6)  dissimulator  artis  fuit;  and  (12,  9,  5)  veteribus 
quidem  etiam  dissimulare  eloquentiam  fuit  moris,  idque  M. 
Antonius  praecipit,  quo  plus  dicentibus  fidei  minusque 
suspectae  advocatorum  insidiae  forent. 

Quintilian  (12,  6,  1)  records  the  fact  that  Calvus,  Caesar, 
and  Pollio  multum  ante  quaestoriam  omnes  aetatem  gravis- 
sima  iudicia  susceperint,  praetextatos  egisse  quosdam  sit 
traditum.  The  Dialogus  (34,  33  ff.)  gives  the  exact  ages  of 
Crassus,  Caesar,  Asinius  PolHo,  and  for  Calvus,  non  multum 
aetate  antecedens.  This  looks  as  if  the  writer  had  verified 
the  items  in  the  general  statement  of  Quintilian,  had  added 
the  data  for  Crassus,  and  had  reversed  the  order  of  the 
other  names.  Quintihan  (12,  6,  4)  writes  of  the  applause 
which  met  Cicero  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  and  adds,  defer- 
visse  tempore  et  annis  Hquata,  iam  senior  idem  fatetur. 
This  is  the  basis  of  the  longer  statement  in  the  Dialogus 
(22,  8)  concerning  the  betterment  of  the  oratory  of  Cicero, 
and  this  includes  iam  senior  also.  Quintilian,  continuing, 
mentions  the  plight  of  some  old  men  in  the  courtroom:  At 
illic  et  iudex  facet,  et  adversarius  obstrepit  et  nihil  temere 
dictum  perit.  He  also  has  iudex  .  .  .  respuat  (6,  4,  19). 
Compare  with  these  (34,  11)  ubi  nemo  impune  stulte  aliquid 
aut  contrarie  dicit,  quominus  et  iudex  respuat  et  adver- 
sarius exprobret,  ipsi  denique  advocati  aspernentur.  In 
Medea  Ovidii  aut  Varii  Thyestes  (12,  26),  the  order  of  the 
pairs  is  changed,  causing  chiasmus,  and  of  the  words,  Medea 
Ovidii  from  Varii  Thyestes  .  .  .  Ovidii  Medea  (10,  1,  98). 
The  Dialogus  states  (38,  15)  that  the  orations  of  Asinius 
quae  pro  heredibus  Urbiniae  inscribuntur  are  the  only  ones 
delivered  before  the  centumvirs  which  are  read.  This  con- 
clusion may  be  based  on  the  mention  of  the  orations  by 
Quintilian  (4,  1,  11),  where  the  title  is  given  pro  U.  hered- 
ibus; cf.  contra  U.  h.  (7,  2,  4). 

Quintilian  (12,  1,  22)  refers  to  the  critics  of  Cicero  and 
Demosthenes,  and  adds.  Nee  Cicero  Bruto  Calvoque,  qui 
certe  compositionem  illius  etiam  apud  ipsum  reprehendunt, 
nee  Asinio  utrique,  quia  vitia  orationis  eius  etiam  inimici 
pluribus  locis  insequuntur.  Aper  (18,  19  ff.)  purports  to 
give  the  details  from  the  epistles  Calvi  et  Bruti,  the  names 
again  in  reverse  order,  while  Messalla  (25,  27)  includes 
Calvum  et  Asinium  et  ipsum  Ciceronem  in  his  criticism,  but 
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excuses  Brutus.  The  Dialogus  gives  verbatim  the  criticism 
by  Brutus,  ut  ipsius  verbis  utar,  tamquam  fractum  atque 
ehimbem.  This  also  may  be  a  case  of  verified  reference,  for 
Quintihan  (12,  10,  12)  also  uses  fractum  in  the  longer  state- 
ment of  the  criticisms  of  Cicero.  Aper  (23,  7  ff.)  speaks  of 
those  who  read  Lucilius  instead  of  Horace,  Lucretius  in- 
stead of  Vergil  (Lucan  is  not  mentioned),  and  to  whom 
eloquentia  Aufidii  Bassi  aut  Servilii  Noniani  ex  compara- 
tione  Sisennae  aut  Varronis  sordet.  Notice  the  change  in 
order  from  Servilius  Nonianus  .  .  .  Bassus  Aufidius  (10,  1, 
103).  The  judgment  passed  on  Brutus  as  a  philosopher 
(10,  1,  123)  egregius  vero  multoque  quam  in  orationibus 
praestantior,  is  reflected  in  the  Dialogus  (21,  24)  Brutum 
philosophiae  suae  relinquamus.  Aper  asserts  of  Asinius 
(21,  30)  videtur  mihi  inter  Menenios  et  Appios  studuisse, 
more  closely  hmiting  the  general  statement  (10,  1,  113)  a 
nitore  et  iucunditate  Ciceronis  ita  longe  est,  ut  videri  possit 
saeculo  prior.  Out  of  this  seems  to  have  been  derived  the 
nouns  for  nitorem  et  altitudinem  horum  temporum  (21,  16). 
In  the  same  way  the  characterization  of  Lucan  (10,  1,  90) 
ardens  et  concitatus,  seems  to  have  been  utilized  for  the 
description  of  the  excited  Maternus  (14,  1)  concitatus  et 
velut  instinctus. 

The  limit  of  antiquity  which  extended  to  Cassius  Severus, 
quem  primum  adfirmant  flexisse  ab  ilia  vetere  atque  directa 
dicendi  via  (19,  1  ff.)  is  an  application  of  the  words  of 
Quintilian  concerning  Demetrius  Phalereus  (10,  1,  80)  is 
primus  inclinasse  eloquentiam  dicitur.  The  reason  for  the 
former  is  given  vidit  namque  .  .  .  cum  condicione  temporum 
et  diversitate  aurium  formam  quoque  as  speciem  orationis 
esse  mutandam.  But  Quintilian  emphasizes  condicione 
temporum  (4,  1,  57;  12,  1,  41;  12,  10,  2,  and  10),  and  also 
stating  of  the  orator's  garb  (11,  3,  137)  temporum  condi- 
cione mutatum  est.  There  are  a  few  incidental  references, 
as  Demosthenes  the  pupil  of  Plato  (12,  2,  22;  12,  10,  24:  32, 
27)  ;  and  Nicostratus,  as  an  example  of  strength  (2,  8,  14: 
10,  22). 

The  two  famously  infamous  men,  Crispus  and  Marcellus, 
are  designated  as  principes  fori  (8,  19),  the  plural  of  the 
characterization  of  Domitius  Afer  (12,  11,  3).  Quintilian 
speaks  favorably  of  the  former  (10,  1,  119),  and  (9,  3,  100) 
has  sine  substantia  which  is  used  in  describing  them  (8, 
16).  Following  the  lead  of  Cicero  (Brut.  58,  211)  Quintilian 
(1,  1,  6)  gives  the  names  of  three  model  women — Corneha, 
Laelia,  and  Hortensia — bringing  the  list  down  to  late  Re- 
publican times.  The  Dialogus  (28,  21)  retains  Cornelia  and 
adds  Aurelia  and  Attia,  thus  making  connections  with  the 
family  of  the  Caesars. 
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The  criticisms  in  the  Dialogus  are  as  interesting  as  are 
the  presentations  of  other  phases  of  the  question.  Aper 
(19,  14)  is  represented  as  condemning  the  oratory  of  the 
days  of  old  because  quiquid  aliud  aridissimis  Hermagorae 
et  Appollodori  libris  praecipitur  in  honore  erat.  Both  are 
mentioned  together  by  Quintihan  (e.  g.  3,  11,  3)  and  there 
are  enough  references  to  their  teachings  to  form  a  basis 
for  the  words  of  Aper.  See  doctus  Hermagorae  praeceptis 
and  the  following  comments  (Brut.  78,  271).  He  asserts 
(18,  7)  agere  enim  fortius  iam  et  audentius  (8,  3,  27)  volo; 
but  in  a  different  vein  (23,  1)  Nolo  inridere  rotam  Fortunae 
et  ius  Verrinum  et  istud  .  .  .  esse  videatur.  The  attitude  of 
Quintilian  is  apologetic  (6,  3)  and  he  wishes  that  the  col- 
lector. Tiro,  had  used  better  judgment,  for  if  he  had,  minus 
obiectum  calumniantibus  foret.  His  comment  on  esse 
videatur  is  brief  (9,  4,  73)  nam  nimis  frequens.  This  phrase 
seems  to  have  been  a  widely  recognized  feature,  for  Quin- 
tilian writes  (10,  2,  18)  noveram  quosdam  qui  se  pulchre 
expressisse  genus  illud  coelestis  huius  in  dicendo  viri  sibi 
viderentur,  si  in  clausula  posuissent  esse  videretur.  A 
more  general  criticism  is  given  (18,  19)  Satis  constat  ne 
Ciceroni  quidem  obtrectatores  defuisse  quibus  inflatus  et 
tumens  nee  satis  pressus  sed  super  modum  exsultans  et 
superfluens  et  parum  Atticus  videretur.  The  critics  are 
designated  by  the  same  term  (11,  1,  23)  plerumque  contra 
inimicos  atque  obtrectatores  plus  vindicat  sibi,  and  the 
items  are  adaptations  of  those  given  by  Quintilian  (12,  10, 
12-15). 

He  sets  forth  a  divided  opinion  in  regard  to  the  merits 
of  Calvus  (10,  1,  115)  inveni  qui  Calvum  praeferrent  omni- 
bus, inveni  qui  Ciceroni  crederent,  eum  nim.ia  contra  se 
calumnia  verum  sanguinem  perdidisse  (Brut.  82,  283). 
With  this  statement  as  a  basis,  the  Dialogus  (18,  18)  enters 
a  personal  judgment  neatly  indicating  the  source  by  re- 
taining C,  Num  dubitamus  inventos  qui  prae  Catone  Appium 
Caecus  magis  mirarentur?  Aper  apparently  accepts  the 
judgment  of  Cicero,  for,  after  criticizing  Calvus,  he  adds 
nee  dissentire  ceteros  ab  hoc  meo  iudicio  video.  This  is  ap- 
parently an  original  criticism  by  Aper,  yet  the  contrast  be- 
tween voluntas  and  iudicium  had  already  been  made  by 
Cicero,  as  well  as  by  Quintilian  (12,  1,  16)  nee  Marco  Tullio 
defuisse  video  .  .  .  voluntatem;  and  (12,  10,  16)  ilhs  iudicium 
maxime  ac  modus  deesset. 

The  opinion  of  Quintilian  (10,  1,  114)  C.  vero  Caesar  si 
foro  tantum  vacasset,  non  alius  ex  nostris  contra  Ciceronem 
nominaretur,  is  re-expressed  but  in  entirely  different  terms 
(21,  20)  Concedamus  sane  (12,  1,  23)  C.  Caesari,  ut  propter 
magnitudinem  cogitationum  et  occupationes  rerum  minus 
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in  eloquentia  effecerit  quam  divinum  eius  ingenium  postula- 
bat,  tarn  hercule  quam  Brutum  philosophiae  siiae  relin- 
quamus;  nam  in  orationibus  minorem  esse  fama  sua  etiam 
admiratores  eius  fatentur.  The  last  fully  agrees  with  the 
decision  of  Quintilian  (10,  1,  123)  egregius  vero  multoque 
quam  in  orationibus  praestantior  Brutus. 

The  questions  asked  are  (20,  1)  Quis  nunc  feret  oratorem 
de  infirmitate  valetudinis  suae  praefantem?  qualia  sunt  fere 
principia  Corvini.  Quis  quinque  in  Verrem  libros  expecta- 
bit.  The  first  has  parallels  in  Valerius  Maximus,  as  well  as 
in  8,  5,  8 ;  8,  6,  37 ;  9,  3, 102  Quis  ferat . . .  irascentem,  flentem, 
rogantem;  6,  1,  25  Quis  ferret  Milonem  .  .  .  suppHcantem? 
The  reference  to  Messalla  adapts  (4,  1,  8)  qualia  plerum- 
que  Messallae  prooemia.  The  third  item  may  be  a  scribal 
error  of  V  for  VI,  or  it  may  equally  well  be  considered  as 
an  appropriation  from  Quintilian  (11,  2,  25)  verba,  quot 
sunt  in  quinque  contra  Verrem  secundae  actionis  libris,  ex- 
plicentur,  a  reference  to  the  orations  as  if  they  had  actually 
been  delivered.  The  apology  for  Corvinus  (21,  38)  begin- 
ning nee  per  ipsum  stetit,  may  have  been  with  an  eye  to  nee 
per  me  stetit  (3,  6,  78).  Messalla  condemns  the  orators  of 
his  day  because  (32,  18)  in  paucissimos  sensus  et  angustas 
sententias  detrudunt  eloquentiam  velut  expulsam  regno  suo. 
Allowing  for  the  doubling  this  may  be  considered  as  a  re- 
statement of  minutissimis  sententiis  in  Quintilian's  judg- 
ment of  Seneca  (10,  1,  130),  with  the  verb  brought  over 
from  Cicero  (de  Orat.  1,  11,  46). 

The  general  views  of  Oratory  are  the  same,  although  the 
simple  statement  (10,  2,  22)  habet  tamen  omnis  eloquentia 
aliquid  commune,  is  overdeveloped  (10,  13)  ego  vero  omnem 
eloquentiam  omnesque  eius  partes  sacras  ac  venerabiles 
puto  .  .  .  et  quamcumque  aliam  speciem  eloquentia  habet. 
Yet  there  are  genera  and  species,  and  plures  species  (18, 
15)  equals  plures  facies  (12,  10,  69),  and  formas  and  genera 
(18,  8)  have  equivalents  in  the  discussion  (12,  10,  66  ff.). 
(Ilompare  also  probasse  contentus  sum,  non  esse  unum  elo- 
quentiae  vultum  18,  13)  with  haec  breviter  demonstrasse 
contentus  ita  posui,  ut  .  .  .  genera  .  .  .  ostenderem.  And 
further  (25,  17)  Nee  refert  quod  inter  se  differunt,  cum 
genere  consentiant,  a  variation  from  inter  se  genere  similes, 
differentes  dixeris  specie  (12,  10,  22).  Although  these  re- 
marks are  of  the  orators,  they  apply  equally  well  to  their 
orations.  Quintilian  in  order  to  characterize  eloquence 
gives  a  quotation  (1,  12,  18)  illam  (ut  ait  non  ignobiHs 
tragicus)  reginam  rerum  orationem;  the  Dialogus  has,  with- 
out any  indication  of  source,  olim  omnium  artium  domina. 
After  recounting  the  benefits  of  oratory  Aper  (6,  25)  men- 
tions the  special  joy  of  extemporal  audacity.     This  is  in 
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harmony  with  the  views  of  QuintiHan  (4,  1,  54)  ;  and  of 
which  he  says  (10,  7,  1)  maximus  vero  studiorum  fructus. 
The  preceding  chapter  which  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
the  subject  has  extemporalem  temeritatem  (6),  and  sed  si 
forte  aHquis  inter  dicendum  effulserit  extemporahs  color 
.  .  .  (5),  the  suggestion  for  sive  sensus  aliquis  .  .  .  effulsit 
(20,17). 

The  source  of  eloquence,  according  to  Quintilian,  with 
Cicero  as  a  witness  (12,  2,  6)  dicendi  facultatem  ex  intimis 
sapientiae  fontibus  fluere,  and  this  is  elaborated  with  ex- 
undat  et  exuberat  for  fluere ;  cf .  31,  13  ex  his  fontibus  .  .  . 
profluunt.  Its  exercise  should  be  prout  cuiusque  natura 
postulabit  (31,  20),  a  variation  for  ut  quisque  locus  postula- 
bit  (1  pr.  23)  ;  prout  ratio  cuiusque  causae  postulabit  (5, 
12,  14).  Vis  ac  facultas  is  an  expression  common  to  the 
two  works  (12,  1,  33:  30,  27).  Quintilian  (2,  21,  6)  quotes 
from  Cicero  using  materies,  as  does  Cicero  in  similar  state- 
ments, e.  g.,  de  Orat.  1,  46,  201 ;  2,  27,  116;  3,  14,  54.  The 
Dialogus  follows  QuintiHan  with  m.ateria,  haec  enim  est 
oratori  subiecta  ad  dicendum  materia  (31,  6). 

The  training  of  the  orator  is  important  from  the  begin- 
ning. Quintilian  in  his  preview  of  the  educational  situa- 
tion (1,  2  f.)  mentions  the  influence  of  nurses,  the  negli- 
gentia  paedagogorum  (15),  and  the  caeca  ac  sopita  parentum 
socordia  (1,  2,  5).  He  states  (1,  1,  10)  nam  et  studio  per- 
petuo  et  praestantissimis  praeceptoribus  et  plurimis  dis- 
ciplinis  opus  est,  as  does  the  Dialogus,  but  does  not  con- 
demn schools,  ne  vineta  sua  cadat.  The  Dialogus  (28,  5) 
gives  a  similar  outline:  desidia  iuventutis  et  neglegentia 
parentum  et  inscientia  praecipientium  et  oblivione  moris 
antiqui.  Before  taking  up  these  points  Messalla  speaks  de 
severitate  ac  disciplina  maiorum  circa  educandos  formandos- 
que  liberos.  The  verbs  are  used  by  Quintilian  (1,  pr.  5)  edu- 
candusque  orator  studia  formare,  and  ger.  forms  with  circa 
are  not  infrequently  used  by  him.  He  lays  especial  stress 
on  the  morality  of  nurses  (1,  1,  4)  et  morum  quidem  in  his 
haud  dubie  prior  ratio  est.  The  lack  of  this  is  implied  in  the 
diminutives,  at  nunc  natus  infans  delegatur  Graeculae  alicui 
ancillae  (29,  1).    The  same  verb  is  used  in  4  pr.  2. 

The  youth  in  days  of  old  was  led  to  the  orator  (34,  4)  qui 
principem  in  civitate  locum  obtinebat,  an  abbreviation  of 
primum  ac  potentissimum  obtinet  locum  (6,  5,  5).  Him 
the  young  orator  followed  ut  altercationes  quoque  exciperet 
et  iurgiis  interesset,  utque  sic  dixerim,  pugnare  in  proelio 
disceret.  This  parenthetic  phrase  is  freely  used  by  Quin- 
tilian who  asserts  oratorem  deligat  quem  sequatur,  quem 
imitetur  (10,  5,  19).  He  also  devotes  an  entire  chapter  (6, 
4)   to  Altercatio,  and  declares   (3)   neque  perfectus  orator 
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sine  hac  virtute  dici  potest.  This  experience  was  of  great 
benefit  in  media  luce  studentibus  (34,  10)  as  in  (1,  2,  18). 
The  infinitus  labor  of  the  orators  of  old  is  mentioned,  and 
Cicero  is  named  as  the  shining  example.  A  sketch  of  his 
work  is  given,  as  outlined  in  the  Brutus,  and  it  is  asserted 
non  geometriae,  non  musicae,  non  grammaticae,  non  deni- 
que  ullius  artis  ingenuae  scientiam  ei  defuisse  (30,  20  f.). 
This  may  be  a  transfer  from  Cicero  (de  Orat.  3,  32,  127) 
geometriam,  musicam,  litterarum  cognitionem,  or  a  rear- 
rangement of  the  items  mentioned  by  Quintilian  (1,  9,  and 
10).  The  improvement  of  Cicero  (22,  9)  postquam  .  .  .  ex- 
perimentis  didicerat,  is  in  harmony  with  the  dicta  of  Quin- 
tilian (2,  5,  15)  nam  in  omnibus  fere  minus  valent  praecepta 
quam  experimenta ;  and  (2,  13,  15)  plurimis  experimentis 
.  .  .  constat  ars  dicendi.  There  is  also  a  reflection  of  this 
(12,  2,  7)  ilium,  quem  instituo,  Romanum  quendam  velim 
esse  sapientem,  qui  non  secretis  disputationibus  sed  rerum 
experimentis  atque  operibus  civilem  virum  exhibeat.  This 
sentiment  is  put  negatively  (31,  31)  neque  enim  sapientem 
informamus  neque  Stoicorum  comitem,  having  in  view  non 
.  .  .  instituimus  operam  nee  mercenariam  vocem,  nee  .  .  . 
advocatum,  quem  denique  causidicum  vulgo  vocant  (12,  1, 
25)  ;  cf.  (2,  15,  33)  ingressi  formare  perfectum  oratorem, 
or  a  Cicero  (12,  1,  19).  However,  there  is  here  an  un- 
acknowledged indebtedness  to  Cicero,  non  enim  causidicum 
nescio  quem  neque  declamatorem  aut  rabulam  .  .  .  con- 
quirimus  (de  Orat.  1,  46,  201). 

The  attitude  of  a  student  is  expressed  (20,  14)  oratores 
sectantur,  non  solum  audire,  sed  etiam  referre  domum  ali- 
quid  illustre  et  dignum  memoria  volunt.  Cicero  (de  Orat. 
1,  21,  97)  has  the  equivalent  of  the  first,  aliquid  .  .  .  memoria 
dignum  excipere,  but  the  Dialogus  phrasing  was  with  an 
eye  to  ipse  aliquid  dicat  .  .  .  quae  secum  auditores  referant 
(2,2,8). 

Two  entirely  different  phases  of  the  orator's  environment 
the  abstract  and  the  practical,  are  presented.  Nemora  vero 
et  secretum  ipsum  (12,  1)  which  Aper  criticizes  (9,  33) 
bring  joy  to  the  poet  according  to  Maternus.  Quintilian 
(10,  7,  2)  sets  forth  the  futility  of  secessum  et  silentium  for 
the  orator.  In  the  previous  discussion  (10,  3,  22)  he  writes 
non  tamen  protius  audiendi,  qui  credunt  aptissima  in  hoc 
nemora  silvasque.  He  continues  (28)  with  three  terms 
silentium  et  secessus  et  undique  liber  animus,  and  a  second 
time  refers  to  Demosthenes  rehearsing  amid  the  uproar  of 
the  waves.  Aper  declares  (19,  20  ff.)  At  hercule  pervulgatis 
lam  omnibus,  cum  vix  in  corona  quisquam  adsistat,  quin 
elementis  studiorum,  etsi  non  instructus,  at  certe  imbutus 
sit,  novis  et  exquisitis  eloquentiae  itineribus  opus  est,  per 
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quae  orator  fastidium  aurium  effugiat.  The  beginning  of 
this  is  fashioned  after  neque  est  fere  quisquam  .  .  .  quin  (3, 
11,  24),  and  in  the  following  exquisitis  .  .  .  itineribus  is  for 
exquisitis  modis  (9,  3,  101).  This  concession  to  the  hear- 
ers (ears)  was  a  characteristic  of  the  oratory  of  Calvus, 
auribus  iudicum  accommodata,  and  as  a  result  of  a  similar 
adaptation  (20,  21)  horum  igitur  auribus  et  iudiciis  ob- 
temperans  nostrorum  oratorum  aetas  pulchrior  et  ornatior 
extitit.  This  agrees  with  ne  illis  quidem  nimium  qui  dandum 
putant  nonnihil  etiam  temporibus  atque  auribus  nitidius 
atque  effectius  postulantibus  (12,  10,  45). 

The  paenulae  quibus  adstricti  et  velut  inclusi  cum  iudic- 
ibus  fabulamur  have  hampered  the  orators  and  quantum 
virium  detraxisse  orationi  auditoria  et  tabularia  credimus? 
(39,  3  ff.)  ;  cf.  more  prisco  apud  iudicem  fabulantes  (23,  12) ; 
and  spatiantur  et  fabulantur  (11,  3,  113).  Quintihan  men- 
tions the  habitum  .  .  .  virilem  (5,  12,  18;  6,  26,  7  v.  cultus), 
and  the  auditoria  quapropter  eloquentiam,  licet  hanc  (ut 
sentio  enim,  dicam)  libidinosam  resupina  voluptate  audi- 
toria probent,  nullam  esse  existimabo.  The  judges  also 
have  their  influence,  especially  those  who  decide  vi  et 
potestate  (19,  24:  v.  ac  p.  11,  3,  2),  and  who  festinare  se 
testantur,  as  in  festinat  iudex  (4,  5,  1).  A  similar  situa- 
tion is  presented  (39,  10)  quia  saepe  interrogat  iudex,  quan- 
do  incipias,  et  ex  interrogatione  incipiendum  est.  Quintilian 
describes  the  same  situation  (4,  1,  72)  cum  iudex  occupatur, 
cum  angusta  sunt  tempora  cum  maior  potestas  ab  ipsa  re 
cogit  incipere.    See  also  iudex  respuat  (6,  4,  19:  34,  12). 

New  quotable  material  is  used  non  Accii  aut  Pacuvii 
veterno  inquinatus  (20,  19),  but  the  statement  is  a  specific 
apphcation  of  the  words  deterso  rudis  saeculi  squalore  (2, 
5,  28).  However  (5,  12,  17),  Declamationes,  quibus  ad 
pugnam  forensem  velut  praepilatis  exerceri  solebamus,  olim 
iam  vera  imagine  orandi  recesserunt  atque  ad  solam  com- 
positae  voluptatem  nervis  carent.  The  stricture  (35,  18) 
is  in  harmony  with  this,  sequitur  ut  materiae  abhorrenti  a 
veritate  declamatio  quoque  adhibeatur.  The  result  has  been 
the  development  of  conceit  (26,  32  ff.)  Quotus  enim  quisque 
non  hac  sua  persuasione  fruitur,  ut  se  ante  Ciceronem 
numeret,  etsi  plane  post  Gabinianum?  See  verum  illi  per- 
suasione fruantur  (11,  3,  11). 

Cicero  writes  (Or.  3,  12)  fateor  me  oratorem,  si  modo 
sim  aut  etiam  quicumque  sim,  non  ex  rhetorum  officinis,  sed 
ex  Academiae  spatiis:  ilia  enim  sunt  curricula  multiplicium 
variorumque  sermonum,  in  quibus  Platonis  primum  sunt 
impressa  vestigia.  Quintilian  after  mentioning  Demos- 
thenes as  a  pupil  of  Plato  states  (12,  2,  23)  Nam  M.  Tulhus, 
non  tantum  se  debere  scholis  rhetorum,  quantum  Academiae 
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spatiis,  frequenter  ipse  testatur.  The  Dialogus  continues 
(32,  26  ff.)  Et  Cicero  his,  ut  opinor,  verbis  refert,  quid- 
quid  in  eloquentia  effecerit,  id  se  non  rhetorum  officinis,  sed 
Academiae  spatiis  consecutum.  The  association  of  the  two 
leading  orators  in  the  same  order  by  both  Quintihan  and 
the  Dialogus  can  best  be  interpreted  by  holding  that  Quin- 
tihan was  the  source  from  which  the  author  of  the  Dialogus 
drew  his  information,  and  that  he  sought  to  correct  the 
general  statement  frequenter  ipse  testatur. 

The  following  paragraph  in  Quintilian  (12,  2,  23-28)  con- 
siders what  benefit  the  different  schools  of  philosophy  may 
be  to  oratory.  Among  others  he  mentions  the  Academy  and 
the  Peripatetics,  and  declares  in  primis  nos  Epicurus  a  se 
ipse  dimittit.  The  Dialogus  (31,  26  ff.)  mentions  the  schools 
in  reverse  order,  and  joins  them  to  Epicurus  and  Metro- 
dorus.  Between  the  two  he  placed  Plato  altitudinem,  Xen- 
ophon  iucunditatem.  The  noun  associated  with  Xenophon 
is  taken  from  Quintilian  (10,  1,  82)  ;  altitudinem  may  well 
be  taken  as  the  equivalent  of  the  sublimitatem  of  Pliny  (Ep. 
1,10,5). 

From  Cicero's  account  of  his  studies  (Brutus  90,  307  ff.) 
the  writer  of  the  Dialogus  (30,  16)  concludes  neque  iis  doc- 
toribus  contentum  quorum  ei  copia  in  urbe  contigerat,  an 
adaptation  of  Quintilian's  statement  about  Plato  (1,  12,  15) 
non  contentus  disciplinis,  quas  praestare  poterant  Athenae. 
The  reference  to  Afer  Domitius  (6,  3,  42)  narrationes  .  .  . 
reperiuntur:  sed  dictorum  sunt  editi  libri  in  its  verbs  re- 
sembles contrahuntur  .  .  .  edita  sunt  (37,  9). 

The  Dialogus  has  (37,  11)  Lentulos  et  Metellos  et  Lu- 
cullos  et  Curiones,  and  adds  nee  quemquam  illis  temporibus 
magnam  potentiam  sine  aliqua  eloquentia  consecutum.  The 
works  of  Mucianus  are  given  as  the  basis  of  the  story,  yet 
Quintilian  (12,  7)  in  discussing  the  function  of  the  accuser, 
has  principes  in  re  publica  non  detrectaverunt  banc  ofTicii 
partem,  and  then  mentions  Luculli  among  others.  While 
the  information  came  from  Mucianus,  the  suggestion  for  its 
insertion  may  have  been  in  Quintilian. 

Quintilian  declares  (2,  5,  23)  si  assumatur  solida  ac  virilis 
ingenii  vis,  deterso  rudis  saeculi  squalore,  tum  noster  hie 
cultus  enitescet.  The  realization  of  this  prophecy  is  given 
(20,  17)  sive  locus  exquisito  et  poetico  cultu  enituit  .  .  .  non 
veterno  inquinatus  .  .  .  nostrorum  oratorum  aetas  pulchrior 
et  ornatior  extitit. 

In  the  discussion  there  are  brought  out  some  points 
sharply  contrasted  with  the  attitude  of  Quintilian.  The 
rhetoricians  (30,  5)  and  their  schools  (36)  are  condemned, 
especially  the  latter.  The  pupils  and  their  exercises  are  of 
no  benefit  in  training  an  orator.    Quintilian  (2,  2,  14)  would 
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separate  the  younger  a  robustioribus  to  whom  (35,  16)  con- 
troversiae  adsignantur.  Such  themes  are  rated  much  high- 
er by  Quintiliun  (9,  2,  77  ff.)-  The  Dialogus  (32,  14)  em- 
phasizes cotidiani  sermonis  .  .  .  vitia,  while  Quintilian  fol- 
lowing Cicero  (de  Orat.  3,  37,  153)  frequently  refers  to  its 
use. 

No  connected  passage  better  than  chapter  26  illustrates 
the  pervasive  Quintilian  color  of  the  narrative.  It  is  said 
(8,  5,  34)  si  necesse  sit,  veterem  ilium  horrorem  dicendi 
malim  quam  istam  novam  licentiam;  and  again  (9,  4,  142) 
in  universum  autem,  si  sit  necesse,  duram  potius  atque 
asperam  compositionem  malim  esse  quam  effeminatam  et 
enervem,  qualis  apud  multos:  et  cotidie  magis  lascivimus 
syntonorum  modis  saltitantes.  The  Dialogus  imitates  this 
in  form  and  substance,  putting  in  personal  representatives 
instead  of  multos  (35,  2  ff.)  Ceterum  ...  si  eligenda  sit 
forma,  malim  hercule  C.  Gracchi  impetum  aut  L.  Crassi 
maturitatem  quam  calamistros  Maecenatis  aut  tinnitus  Gal- 
lionis;  adeo  melius  est  orationem  vel  hirta  toga  induere 
quam  fucatis  et  meretriciis  vestibus  insignire.  Compare 
the  brief  statement  (12,  10,  47)  do  tempori,  ne  hirta  toga 
sit,  non  ut  serica.  The  dress  of  the  orators  is  criticized  (6) 
neque  enim  oratorius  iste,  immo  hercule  ne  virilis  quidem 
cultus  est.  Quintilian  concisely  states  hie  ornatus  virihs 
et  fortis  (8,  3,  6),  and  more  at  length  (8,  pr.  20)  et  cultus 
concessus  et  magnificus  addit  hominibus  .  .  .  auctoritatem ; 
at  muliebris  et  luxuriosus  non  corpus  exornat,  sed  detegit 
mentum. 

These  orators  lascivia  verborum  et  levitate  sententiarum 
et  licentia  compositionis  histrionales  modos  exprimunt  (26, 
9).  Quintilian  has  recens  haec  lascivia  (10,  1,  43)  and 
recentis  lasciviae  flosculis  capti  (2,  6,  22).  Compare  with 
these  dicendi  genus,  quod  aut  verborum  licentia,  exultat  aut 
puerilibus  sententiolis  lascivit  (12,  10,  73).  Old  standards 
have  not  been  maintained  for  laudis  et  gloriae  et  ingenii 
loco  plerique  iactant  cantari  saltarique  commentarios  suos. 
The  latter  part  of  the  statement  may  be  a  reminiscence  of 
Cicero  (Cat.  2, 10,  23)  saltare  et  cantare,  rev,  although  Quin- 
tilian writes  (11,  3,  58)  Nam  Cicero  illos  ex  Lycia  et  Caria 
rhetoras  paene  cantare  in  epilogis  dixit.  He  then  adds  Nos 
etiam  cantandi  severiorem  paulo  modum  excessimus.  His 
condemnation  had  preceded,  sed  quodcumque  ex  his  vitium 
magis  tulerim  quam,  quo  nunc  maxime  laboratur  scholisque 
cantandi,  quod  inutilius  sit  an  foedius,  nescio.  See  also 
abesse  enim  plurimum  a  saltatore  debet  orator  (11,  3,  89)  ; 
and  cantatur  ac  saltatur  (2,  17,  10).  Equidem  non  nega- 
verim  is  similar  to  many  statements  in  Quintilian,  and  the 
latter  part  of  omissa  modestia  et  pudore  verborum  is  ex- 
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pressed  by  adjectives  (11,  1,  30)  in  rebus  ac  verbis  parum 
modestis  ac  pudicis  vilis  pudor.  Armis  incompositus  takes 
the  place  of  moribus  incompositus  (4,  5,  10).  Cassius 
Severus  et  studio  feriendi  plerumque  deiectus,  non  pugnat, 
sed  rixatur.  The  first  part  of  this  is  put  in  another  way 
(2,  12,  12)  hie  frequenter  suis  viribus  ipse  prosternitur,  hke 
a  second  Entellus  (Aen.  5,  446  ff.).  QuintiHan  has  rixemur 
(6,  4,  9)  rixatores  (11,  1,  29),  and  non  enim  haec  rixantis 
modo  dixit  (11,  3,  172).  Messalla  was  expecting  that  Aper 
would  name  some  orators  ex  quibus  alium  Ciceroni,  alium 
Caesari,  singulis  deinde  singulos  opponeremus.  The  same 
verb  is  associated  with  Cicero  nam  Ciceronem  cuicumque 
eorum  fortiter  opposuerim;  (10,  1,  105)  cf.  (101)  nee  op- 
ponere  Thucydidi  Sallustium  verear.  C^ontentus  with  the 
infinitive  occurs  frequently  in  Quintilian,  the  use  of  per- 
suasione  (11,  3,  11)  is  the  same,  and  fractis  aut  imminutis 
(12,  11,  12)  is  changed  to  fracta  et  deminuta. 

In  a  few  passages  the  Dialogus  seems  to  have  taken  from 
Quintilian  a  word  whose  source  was  Cicero.  The  latter  has 
(Brut.  13,  51)  omnem  illam  salubritatem  Atticae  dictionis 
et  quasi  sanitatem  perderet.  Quintilian  writes  (12,  10,  15) 
hi  sunt  enim,  qui  suae  imbecillitati  sanitatis  appellationem 
.  .  .  obtendunt.  The  Dialogus  seems  to  expand  the  latter 
(23,  13)  illam  ipsam,  quam  iactant,  sanitatem,  non  firmi- 
tate  sed  ieiunio  consequuntur.  Similar  to  this  is  quasi 
structura  (Orat.  44,  149;  Brut.  8,  33;  de  Opt.  Gen.  2,  5). 
The  particle  is  not  used  (22,  24)  tarda  et  inerti  structura, 
which  comes  nearer  to  tarda  et  supina  compositio  (9,  4, 
137)  than  to  the  use  of  tarda  by  Cicero.  There  need  be 
mentioned  only  a  few  individual  words  used  in  common: 
aeque  quam,  dummodo,  fere,  frequenter,  praecipue,  utrum 
.  .  .  an.  Illustrative  groups  of  words  are  circa  ima  sub- 
stiterint  (1,  pr.  20:  19,  12) ;  per  omnes  numeros  (8,  pr.  1: 
32,  9)  ;  qua  colligitur  (5,  10,  11) :  per  quae  colHgitur  (33, 
20)  ;  comparandi  anxietas  (8,  1,  29) :  stili  anxietatem  (39, 
9);  si  res  familiaris  exigat  (12,  7,  9;  9,  27);  armatus 
semper  (12,  9,  21:  5,  22  rev.);  arcem  eloquentiae  (12,  11, 
28:  10,  20).  If  canina  adulatione  (13,  16)  be  the  correct 
reading,  it  may  have  been  suggested  by  ea  est  prorsus  canina, 
ut  ait  Appius,  eloquentia  (12,  9,  9) . 

It  cannot  be  determined  whether  the  author  obtained 
material  from  Quintilian  as  a  student  or  from  a  later  read- 
ing. If  the  former,  it  is  a  little  strange  that  he  took  down 
iuvenis  admodum  in  a  casual  reference  by  Quintilian  (8,  3, 
31)  and  incorporated  it  in  his  own  work.  This  is  also  true 
of  decor  (10,  1,  27:  20,  19)  which,  coming  from  Theophras- 
tus,  may  have  been  a  part  of  the  material  gathered  by  Quin- 
tilian in  the  two  years  preceding  publication.    Although  non- 
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occurring  elements  may  be  delusive,  one  might  perhaps  ex- 
pect that  there  might  be  something  in  his  work,  ut  dicitur, 
pointing  to  the  brilliant  work  of  a  pupil.  However,  the 
solution  of  the  question  must  be  dependent  on  the  deter- 
mination of  the  relation  of  the  writer  to  Pliny  and  Tacitus. 

VI.  PLINY  THE  YOUNGER 
A  comparison  of  the  Dialogus  with  the  works  of  PHny  in- 
dicates that  there  are  similarities  in  diction  such  as  are 
found  in  a  comparsion  with  the  works  of  Cicero  and  of 
Quintilian.  We  shall  present  first  the  work  of  Pliny  which 
furnishes  the  best  illustration — Ep.  8,  14.  This  is  a  dis- 
cussion of  senatorial  usage  in  which  he  touches  on  some  of 
the  themes  presented  in  the  Dialogus.  His  first  assertion 
is  Priorum  temporum  servitus,  ut  aliarum  optimarum 
artium,  sicut  etiam  senatorii  oblivionem  quandam.  et  ig- 
norationem  induxit.  The  equivalent  of  the  first  part  is 
more  politely  put  in  principis  disciplina  ipsam  quoque  elo- 
quentiam  sicut  omnia  alia  pacaverat  (38,  20) ;  cf.  principum 
disciphna  (Pan.  46,  5).  The  latter  part  is  one  phase  of  the 
general  condition  mentioned  in  28,  7,  oblivione  moris  antiqui. 
The  results  in  each  case  are  the  same:  Nunc,  refractis 
pudoris  et  reverentiae  claustris,  omnia  patent  omnibus  (4) : 
nam  in  loco  nihil  reverentiae  est  (35,  8).  Quotus  enim 
quisque  has  the  form  usual  in  the  Dialogus,  and  itaque  in- 
troduces a  conclusion — reducta  libertas  rudes  nos  et  im- 
peritos  deprehendit.  The  order  of  words  in  the  couplet  is 
reversed  (19,  9),  and  deprehendit  is  similarly  used  five 
times  in  the  Dialogus. 

In  the  days  of  old,  young  orators  learned  non  auribus 
modo  verum  etiam  ocuhs,  quae  faciendi  mox  ipsi,  ac  per 
vices  quasdam  tradenda  minoribus  haberemus.  Inde  adules- 
centuli  (D.  35,  1)  statim  castrensibus  stipendiis  imbueban- 
tur,  ut  imperare  .  .  .  assuescerent.  The  equivalent  of  the 
first  of  this  is  given  in  frequens  in  oculis  consuetudo  con- 
tionum,  saepe  cognitae  popuH  aures  (34,  30),  and  with  the 
phrase  per  vices  (also  1,  3,  2)  may  be  compared  tradunt  in 
vicem  (20,  16).  Statim  .  .  .  eloquentia  imbuebantur  occurs 
(34,  14);  cf.  his  artibus  imbuebantur  (Pan.  81,  3).  The 
last  phrase  seems  to  have  been  worked  over  in  adsuescebat 
.  .  .  pugnare  .  .  .  disceret  (34,  8).  From  the  following  state- 
ment, suus  cuique  parens  pro  magistro  .  .  .  maximus  quisque 
et  vetustissimus  pro  parente,  may  have  come  the  sugges- 
tion for  deducebatur  a  patre  vel  a  propinquis.  Pliny  gives 
as  the  source  of  his  information,  ita  maiores  natu  solent 
dicere;  the  Dialogus  asserts  apud  maiores  nostros  (34,  1). 
As  a  result  of  the  procedure,  the  entire  senatorial  practice 
exemplis  docebantur,  the  equivalent  of  cognoscebant  and 
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adsuefactus  .  .  .  experimentis  (34,  16  and  29).  The  form 
of  Section  7  is  noticeable:  Cum  suspecta  virtus  .  .  ,  cum 
ducibus  auctoritas  nulla,  nulla  militibus  verecundia,  nus- 
quam  imperium,  nusquam  obsequium,  omnia  soluta,  turbata. 
This  is  the  apparent  suggestion  for  the  rhetorical  form  of 
donee  erravit,  donee  nulla  fuit  in  foro  pax,  nulla  in  senatu 
Concordia,  nulla  superiorum  reverentia,  nullus  magistra- 
tuum  modus  .  .  .  (40,  20  ff.) ;  cf.  the  marks  of  later  de- 
generacy, neminem  veretur,  imitantur  neminem  (Ep.  8,  23, 
3). 

There  are  other  points  in  the  Dialogus  seemingly  drawn 
from  Pliny.  He  has  with  reference  to  his  letters  non 
servato  temporis  ordine  (Ep.  1,  1,  1,)  which  is  practically 
repeated  with  a  change  of  arrangement  in  s.  o.  disputa- 
tionis  (1,  19).  The  words  inter  initia  felicissimi  principatus 
(10,  2,  2)  furnished  the  basis  for  the  setting  of  the  time  of 
the  dialogue  (17,  14),  and  the  declaration  sed  prope  poeticae 
descriptionis  necessitas  incidit;  et  pressus  sermo  purusque 
ex  epistulis  petitur,  is  separated  into  exigitur  enim  iam  ab 
oratore  etiam  poeticus  decor  (20,  18),  and  the  characteriza- 
tion of  the  oratory  of  Secundus  (2,  13).  The  associated 
description  of  Aper  contemnebat  potius  litteras  quam  nes- 
ciebat  (2,  15)  is  akin  to  dum  mavult  videri  contempsisse 
(Ep.  9,  19,  8),  in  the  comparison  of  the  attitude  of  Ver- 
ginius  Rufus  and  Cluvius  in  the  search  for  glory.  In  Ep. 
1,  20  Pliny  reports  his  discussion,  cum  quodam  docto  homine 
et  perito,  in  regard  to  brevitas.  In  this  he  states  Lysiae 
Demosthenem  .  .  .  Gracchis  et  Catoni,  Pollionem,  Caesarem, 
Caelium,  in  primis  Marcum  Tullium  oppono.  Messalla  sug- 
gests the  same  method  (26,  25  ff.)  :  Ego  autem  expectabam, 
ut  incusato  Asinio  et  C^aelio  et  Calvo,  aliud  nobis  agmen 
produceret  plurisque  vel  certe  totidem  nominaret,  ex  quibus 
alium  Ciceroni,  alium  Caesari,  singulis  deinde  singulos 
opponeremus.    Compare  singuHs  .  .  .  singulos  (9,  4,  1). 

Pliny  declares  laxandos  esse  eloquentiae  frenos  (9,  26,  7). 
What  these  reins  were  is  explained  in  the  words  Cn.  Pom- 
peius  .  .  .  imposuit  veluti  frenos  elequentiae  (38,  7),  with  a 
reversal  of  the  order  of  the  nouns.  Pliny  also  asks  in  the 
same  connection,  Nos  legibus  ipsis  iustiores  quae  tot  horas, 
tot  comperendinationes  largiuntur?  Compare  with  this  the 
brief  statement  in  liberae  c.  erant  (38,  4).  The  nouns  or 
their  equivalents,  in  the  general  statement  of  Pliny  (6,  2, 
tanta  desidia,  tanta  irreverentia  studiorum  periculorumque 
est  form  a  part  of  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  oratory  (28, 
6)  desidia  iuventutis  et  negligentia  parentum  et  inscientia 
praecipientium  et  oblivione  moris  antiqui.  Of  the  same  im- 
port are  adeo  desciveramus  a  consuetudine  parentum  (3,  20, 
4)   and  quis  enim  ignorat  et  eloquentiam  et  cetera  artes 
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descivisse  ab  ilia  vetere  gloria  (28,  5),  both  with  a  verb  not 
used  by  Tacitus  in  transferred  sense. 

Pudet  referre,  says  Pliny  (2,  14,  11)  of  pleadings  in 
court,  fracta  pronuntiatione  .  . .  teneris  clamoribus.  Plausus 
tantum  .  .  .  illis  canticis  desunt.  Instead  of  the  last  noun 
we  find  cantari  (26,  11).  Pliny  writes  of  himself,  sum  ex 
iis,  qui  mirer  antiquos:  non  tamen,  ut  quidam,  temporum 
nostrorum  ingenia  despicio  (6,  26,  1).  Notice  the  similar 
use  of  nostrorum  temporum  eloquentiam  (1,  21)  and  of 
ingenia  (2,  6).  The  assertion  orationi  enim  et  carmini  parva 
gratia,  nisi  eloquentia  sit  summa  (5,  8,  3),  combines  the 
views  of  Aper  in  regard  to  poesy  (9,  2  ff.),  and  of  Maternus 
concerning  oratory  (13,  2).  Achaiam,  illam  veram  et 
meram  Graeciam  (8,  24,  1)  may  account  for  the  fuller  state- 
ment Achaiam  quoque  et  Asiam  (30,  18),  and  the  deviation 
from  the  words  of  Cicero.  The  description  of  Regulus  (2, 
20,  13)  qui  ex  paupere  et  tenui  ad  tantas  opes  per  flagitia 
processit,  is  similar,  but  briefer  than  that  of  Marcellus  and 
Crispus  (8,  6)  ad  has  opes  possunt  videri  eloquentiae  bene- 
ficio  venisse,  and  the  following  hnes  have  sine  commenda- 
tione  natahum.  Pliny  emphasizes  the  opposite  in  10,  7,  1 
and  10,  3,  5  auget  haec  natalium  .  .  .  splendor.  The  empha- 
sis placed  on  the  wealth  of  these  men  may  be  a  suggestion 
from  what  Pliny  says  of  Regulus  (2,  20,  14).  The  words  si 
deus  aliquis  indicate  the  same  ethical  attitude  on  the  part 
of  both  writers  (Ep.  7,  19,  11:  41,  22). 

The  Dialogus  is  often  in  accord  with  the  Panegyricus 
which  displays  a  high  degree  of  rhetorical  development,  es- 
pecially in  the  use  of  couplets.  Such  collocations  common 
to  the  two  works  are  fairly  numerous,  as  we  should  expect 
in  the  writings  of  one  of  Quintilian's  pupils,  and  of  an  as- 
siduous user.  Some  of  these  will  be  given  with  the  refer- 
ence to  the  Panegyricus  first :  There  are  three  similar  terms 
in  titulis  et  imaginibus  et  signis  (10,  3)  and  imagines  ac 
tituli  et  statuae  (8,  27),  although  the  first  two  nouns  are 
differently  connected,  and  the  order  is  reversed,  as  is  the 
case  with  some  of  the  doublets.  Peculiare  et  proprium  (2, 
7:  29,  10)  ;  gloria  .  .  .  fama  (10,  6;  6,  29,  3;  4,  12,  5:  18,  2). 
The  last  two  are  especially  noticeable  for  one  has  adsensio 
et  laus  following,  the  other  laus;  auctoritate,  consilio  (29,  2: 
36,  25)  ;  otio  et  quiete  (79,  5:  38,  18).  Yet  Pliny  does  not 
always  keep  the  words  in  the  same  order,  as  in  terror  et 
metus  (12,  1 ;  Ep.  10,  86,  1  rev. :  5,  23)  ;  excellit  atque  eminet 
(2,  4;  34,  4  rev.:  32,  6).  Compare  with  these  libera  .  .  . 
securus  (33,  3;  2,  11,  4;  8,  17,  4  rev.).  The  same  order  is 
maintained  in  the  equivalent  pair  liber  solutusque  (80,  6: 
39,  8).  Others  in  the  same  order  are  caelum  ac  sidera  (1, 
5:  16,  29  -que) ;  veteres  et  antiquos  (11,  4;  3,  6,  3:  16,  33; 
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cf.  17,  29)  ;  honor,  gloria  (56,  4;  70,  8;  2,  7,  7:  41,  12)  ;  cf. 
gloria  et  laus  et  aeternitas  (3,  21,  6),  gloria  et  aeternitas 
(3,  16,  6)  ;  aeternaque  laude  .  .  .  gloriam  (10,  89)  and  laus 
.  .  .  fama  (5,  14,  9)  ;  saepius,  frequenter  (76,  9;  saepe  .  .  . 
f.  Ep.  2,  5,  1:  39,  12)  ;  securus  quietusque  (40,  1 :  13,  4  et) : 
delibitat  et  frangitur  (93,  1,  -or  -or  8,  16,  3:  39,  9). 

The  use  of  doublets  in  the  epistles  is  a  feature  as  marked 
as  it  is  in  the  Panegyricus,  one  sentence  (5,  6,  14)  con- 
taining sereno  et  placido  .  .  .  acres  et  immodicas  .  .  .  lassas 
et  infractas.  The  letters  have  some  degree  of  spontaneity, 
and  if  there  has  been  borrowing  it  is  rather  by  another 
than  by  PHny.  As  in  the  eulogy  the  order  of  words  is 
sometimes  reversed:  Cura,  sollicitudo  (2,  9.  1;  2,  11,  15; 
5,  6,  1:  13,  19);  studium  favorque  (9,  6,  2:  29,  11  et)  ; 
anxium  et  inquietum  (2,  9,  1:  13,  2).  The  words  in  pressus 
sermo  purusque  (7,  9,  8)  are  rearranged  in  purus  et  pressus 
sermo  (2,  13),  and  the  noun  last  in  magnas  et  graves  causas 
(1,  19,  1;  5,  8,  6)  is  first  in  32,  30.  The  order  in  locupleti 
et  orbo  (5,  1,  3)  is  changed  and  the  statement  is  lengthened 
in  orbos  et  locupletes  et  potentes  (6,  8).  Similar  to  these 
are  aspernatur  ac  respuit  (5,  6,  4)  and  respuat .  .  .  exprobret 
.  .  .  aspernentur  (34,  12).  We  find  vita  brevis  et  angusta 
(2,  7,  4),  but  angustis  et  brevibus  terminis  (30,  28),  with 
an  eye  to  angustis  terminis  (3,  17,  3 ;  cf .  5,  15,  7 ;  9,  2,  3) . 

Altis  et  excelsis  (9,  26,  2:  37,  38  comp.),  animus,  in- 
genium  (1,  3,  3:  21,  41),  accusatus  .  .  .  defensus  (4,  9,  2;  6, 
22,  6:  39,  22  plu.),  causas  .  .  .  claras  et  illustres  (6,  29,  3)  : 
claram  et  illustrem  orationem  (37,  23),  and  in  a  group,  in- 
genii,  studii  (4,  15,  7:  14,  9  ac),  indicium,  voluntas  (1,  20, 
12:  25,  24),  rudes  et  imperitos  (8,  14,  3:  19,  6  rev.),  semel 
atque  iterum  (Ep.  6, 16, 18 :  17,  25)  are  the  same.  Probatum 
et  excusatum  (7,  11,  2)  are  worked  into  probata  sit  fides  et 
libertas  excusata  (10,  41).  lunctae  copulataeque  (8,  20, 
6)  and  coniungere  et  copulare  are  slightly  different. 

This  identity  in  thought  and  diversity  of  form  are  indica- 
tions that  our  author  sought  to  reproduce  the  thought  of 
Pliny,  and  at  the  same  time  display  some  degree  of  origi- 
nality by  making  verbal  changes.  Similar  examples  are  as 
follows:  Coram  ac  palam  (Pan.  1,  5) :  coram  et  praesentes 
(36,  33)  where  the  initial  letter  of  the  second  term  is  pre- 
served. The  combination  effinge  aliquid  et  excude  (1,  3,  4) 
shows  the  inclination  toward  -ex  -ex,  as  do  excudit  et  elucu- 
bravit  (9,  16),  efficere  ahquid  et  eniti  (11,  8),  also  with  in- 
clusive aliquid,  and  exundat  et  exuberat  (30,  26).  Another 
similar  illustration  is  absentem  inauditamque  (4,  11,  6) : 
inauditum  et  indefensum  (16,  14).  From  the  Panegyrics  we 
give  the  following:  Praesentem  audientemque  (56,  8): 
praesentem  spectantemque  (13,  8),  the  use  of  eye  being  put 
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for  that  of  ear.  Some  statements  of  cutting  are  also  inter- 
esting, as  recidere  et  amputare  (51,  2),  amputata  et  abscissa 
(Ep.  1,  20,  19),  circumcisum  et  adrasum  (2,  12,  1)  circum- 
cisae  et  breves  (1,  20,  4:  3,  7,  11),  circumcisa  et  amputata 
(Cic.  de  Orat.  1,  15,  65:  23,  21).  The  Dialogus  has  flore 
praecerpta*  ad  nullam  certam  et  solidam  pervenit  frugem 
(9,  22 ;  a  few  words  are  starred  to  avoid  repeating  "not  used 
by  Tacitus").  Pliny  writes  florem  .  .  .  praecerpam  (5,  20, 
8),  and  the  participle  in  the  doublet  praecerptun;  praeflora- 
tumque  (Pan.  58,  5),  and  the  equivalents  of  the  adjectives 
rectaque  ingenia  (Pan.  70,  5)  and  rectam  sinceramque  vitam 
in  veram  ac  solidam  gloriam  (Pan.  16,  3) .  Compare  sincera 
rectaque  ingenia  (Pan.  70,  5)  and  rectam  sinceramque  vitam 
(Ep.  1,  9,  6)  with  sincera  et  integra  natura  (28,  26). 
Securitatem  et  otium  (Ep.  7,  6,  14)  has  the  same  content 
as  quietis  et  securitatis  (10,  37).  Considering  the  number 
of  repeated  doublets,  it  is  a  fair  assumption  that  in  some 
instances  where  one  term  is  the  same  a  purposeful  change 
has  been  made  in  the  other  for  the  sake  of  rhetorical  va- 
riation. It  is  said  of  Regulus  cuncti  detestantur,  oderunt 
(Ep.  4,  2,  4)  with  asyndeton  as  in  fastidiunt,  oderunt  (23, 
10),  although  the  ultimate  source  is  Horace.  One  adverb  in 
ego  et  modestius  et  constantius  arbitratus  .  .  .  urgere  (Ep. 
9,  13,  14)  is  also  in  inde  constantius  surgere  ibi  fidelius 
corroborari*  (34,  26).  In  notitiae  ac  nominis  (11,  11;  36, 
18)  a  word  less  freely  used  takes  the  place  of  fama  or  gloria 
and  the  order  is  changed  from  nomen  et  famam  (Ep.  6,  11, 
3)  and  nomine  gloriaque  (Ep.  2,  3,  8). 

Some  other  similar  combinations  will  be  given.  Ep.  10, 
1  closes  with  fortem  te  et  hilarem*  .  .  .  opto,  and  hilaris  et 
coronatus  is  the  closing  wish  of  Maternus  (13,  26).  Two 
adjectives  not  used  by  Tacitus,  elinguis  and  enervis,  occur 
in  different  combinations.  One  is  in  trepidam  et  elinguem 
(8,  14,  8):  mutum  et  elinguem  (36,  36).  The  latter  was 
taken  over  from  Livy,  or  was  a  conscious  variation  from 
Pliny.  The  other  is  in  non  enerve,  nee  fluxum  (Pan.  33,  1) : 
solutum  et  enervem  (18,  26),  the  latter  apparently  a  con- 
scious variation,  cf.  Quint.  9,  4,  142.  Humilis  et  sordidus  (1, 
3,  3;  3,  20,  11;  8,  24,  6) :  humile  vel  abiectum  (36,  1)  and 
sordidius  et  abiectus  (8,  12)  are  akin.  Combinations  of 
industria  and  industrius  are  noticeable :  Qua  industria,  qua 
modestia  (8,  23,  5) ;  et  integritatem  et  probitatem  et  in- 
dustriam  (10,  11,  2) ;  fides  et  industria  (Pan.  19,  4) ;  in- 
tegritatis  et  industriae  (44,  7).  The  adjective  combina- 
tions are  similar:  probrum  et  industrium  et  diligentem  (10, 
17,  1)  ;  integrum,  p.,  ind.  (10,  18,  1:  19,  3  the  last  two). 
The  only  combination  in  the  Dialogus  is  i.  et  laboris  (2,  16), 
but  there  are  several  in  Tacitus. 
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Pliny  has  the  contrast  ita  imbuit,  ita  instituit  (Pan.  83, 
7)  which  resembles  etsi  non  instructus  at  certe  imbutus  (19, 
21);  cf.  imbutus  .  .  .  refertus  (34,  2).  Another  variation 
is  formari  et  institui  (1,  14,  3)  of  a  iuvenis;  the  Dialogus 
has  educandos  formandosque  (28,  30)  of  children.  Pliny 
(Ep.  4,  19,  6)  applies  educatam  .  .  .  institutam  to  his  wife, 
but  in  the  following  sentence  formare  to  himself. 

Some  other  expressions  are  the  same,  or  so  nearly  alike, 
that  one  may  have  been  the  suggestion  of  the  other:  The 
verbs  in  nee  timent,  nee  timentur  (46,  8;  cf.  35,  3)  are  in 
a  question  quod  timent,  an  quod  timentur?  (13,  13).  Plures 
species  (2,  5,  6;  6,  31,  2:  18,  15)  ;  oblectare  otium  (4,  14,  2: 
10,  12)  ;  otium  delectat  (1,  22,  6)  and  otium  oblectaret  (Tac. 
Ann.  12,  49,  4)  ;  agere  paenitentiam  (7,  10,  3:  15,  8  rev.). 
Certum  habeo  (10,  100:  32,  33)  is  in  both  passages  fol- 
lowed by  the  fut.  inf.  Vixdum  or  vix  with  the  plup.  ind. 
occurs  (6,  20,  14;  7,  33,  7;  9,  13,  11:  14,  1),  in  the  last  it  is 
followed  by  cum,  in  the  first  two  by  et,  the  other  is  vix  ille 
discesserat,  rursus  alter,  without  a  particle.  The  use  of 
non  sine  aliqua  (6,  31,  5:  6,  23)  ;  repetit  altius  (2,  3,  4  et  al. : 
19,  12)  ;  rudia  et  adhuc  similia  nascentibus  (8,  4,  6) :  nas- 
centi  adhuc  (25,  35)  ;  praecipua  laus  (9,  21,  2:  28,  16) ;  and 
quodam  velut  (1,  16,  2  et  al. :  5,  24  et  al.)  indicates  the  same 
stylistic  attitudes. 

Such  collocations  as  hac  tua  (D.  4,  1)  are  freely  used  by 
Pliny  who  has  indulgentia  (D.  9,  27)  a  score  of  times,  and 
habeo  with  the  gerundive  (D.  8,  11).  One  term  is  a  con- 
stant in  Graeculus  magister  (Pan.  13,  5) :  Graeculae  an- 
cillae  (D.  29,  1),  and  puer  admodum  (Pan.  14,  1)  :  iuvenis  a. 
(D.  1,  13).  Faces  (Pan.  72,  5)  is  used  as  in  D.  40,  6,  and  the 
description  of  aemulatio,  nascitur  .  .  .  alitur  .  .  .  exardescit 
(Pan.  84,  12)  is  like  that  of  flamma,  alitur  .  .  .  excitatur  .  .  . 
clarescit  (D.  36,  2).  Fecerat  longum  quendam  et  sine  dis- 
crimine  annum  (Pan.  58,  1)  is  abbreviated  in  ilium  .  .  . 
longum  et  unum  annum  (D.  17,  11),  and  gravitas  senten- 
tiarum  .  .  .  Veritas  verborum  (Pan.  67,  1)  is  akin  to  gravi- 
tati  sensuum  nitorem  et  cultum  verborum  (D.  23,  22). 
Multis  experimentis  eruditus  (Ep.  1,  5,  16)  is  expanded  in 
eruditus  et  adsuefactus  alienis  experimentis  (34,  28). 
Compare  with  this  profecerat  usuque  et  experimentis  didi- 
cerat  (22,  9).  For  an  equivalent  of  parts  of  this  see  docuit 
usus  (Ep.  1,  20,  12),  discimus  experimento  (Pan.  49,  3); 
and  cognitum  est  non  fama  .  .  .  sed  longis  magnisque  ex- 
perimentis (5,  16,  1). 

Ratio  .  .  .  rerum  etiam  ac  temporum  conditione  mutatur 
(6,  27,  4:  19,  7)  are  for  both  writers  a  reminiscence  of 
Quintilian.  With  this  may  be  placed  hac  sua  persuasione 
fruitur  (D.  26,  33)   which  is  also  taken  over  from  Quin- 
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tilian  (11,  8,  11)  persuasione  sua  fruantur,  but  for  which 
PHny  has  praesumptione  perfruitur  (9,  3,  1).  The  clauses 
in  Pliny  densa  circumstantium  corona  (6,  33,  3),  ingens 
corona  colligitur  (2,  14,  6),  and  corona  diffusior  (7,  17,  9) 
may  mean  that  corona  is  the  correct  reading  in  cum  vix  in 
corona  quisquam  adsistat,  quin  (D,  19,  20).  This  resem- 
bles neque  enim  quisquam  est  fere,  qui  (1,  13,  6;  9,  13,  21). 
A  number  of  expressions  not  used  by  Tacitus  indicate  the 
close  connection  between  the  Dialogus  and  the  works  of 
Pliny:  Absolutissimus  (6,  17,  2:  5,  7);  abundo  (7,  8,  3;  7, 
22,  2:  12,  13)  ;  adice  quod,  showing  the  influence  of  Seneca 
(Pan.  53,  3:  9,  30) ;  amaritudo  (4,  11,  2:  10,  17)  ;  audentior 
(9,  33,  4:  14,  12)  ;centumviralis  (2,  14,  2:  38,  11);  circa 
with  ger.  forms  (Pan.  95:  1:  28,  12)  ;  cogito  with  name  in 
the  accusative  (2,  1,  12;  4,  2,  2:  2,  3)  ;  ex  comparatione  (7, 
30,  4:  23,  9)  ;  concentus  (Pan.  2,  6;  4,  6:  15,  16)  ;  ecce  (4, 
29,  1:  3,  18)  ;  editio  (3,  15,  1:  3,  14)  ;  ingenue  fatebor  (7, 
33,  1)  :  f.  simpliciter  (21,  1)  ;  the  adverbs  are  combined  in 
s.  et  i.  (25,  29)  ;  fidehus  (6,  24,  3:  34,  26) ;  frequenter  (1, 
20,  12  ter:  39,  12)  ;  hilaris  (8,  24,  7:  13,  26)  ;  hucusque  (3 
10,  5:  11,  17);  itaque  (often:  14,  21);  legitime  (10,  3,  2 
10,  22,  2:  32,  8)  ;  nempe  enim  (3,  16,  8;  Pan.  62,  2:  35,  13) 
niteo  (Pan.  50,  4:  20,  26);  parvuli  (Pan.  26,  1:  29,  7) 
pondus,  transf.  (1,  20,  3:  8,  6,  22)  ;  praesertim  cum  (2,  13, 
9:  24,  14)  ;  profectus  (8,  13,  1 ;  D.  ter.)  ;  quidvis  potius  quam 
(Pan.  38,  4:  1,  6)  ;  statio  (7,  3:  17,  15)  ;  subinde(  "repeated- 
ly" (2,  7,  6  bis:  37,  31)  ;  utique  (5,  7,  2:  D.  five)  ;  opus  esse 
ut  3,  11,  2:  31,  2;  7,  6,  3  ne)  ;  sufficere  ut  (1,  24,  4;  9,  21,  3 
ne:32,  1). 

To  the  above  list  may  be  added  others  of  a  more  limited 
sphere,  as  advocatio  (Ep.  1,  22,  6:  D.  bis),  comperendinatio 
(Ep.  5,  21,  1:  38,  4),  extemporalis  (1,  21,  10:  D.  6),  poeta 
(5,  3,  5:  D.  10),  poetica  (Ep.  3,  15,  2:  D.  ter),  poeticus  (Ep. 
7,  9,  8:  D.  bis),  remissus  (3,  14,  5:  11,  2),  subsellia  (D.  2: 
Ep.  2,  14,  6),  sapio  (3,  6,  1,  bis,  and  9,  36,  9),  scholasticus 
(often:  D.  ter)  Pliny  has  schola*  et  auditorium  (Ep.  2,  3, 
5).  The  Dialogus  has  one  four  times,  the  other  six.  If  we 
accept  the  reading  bills  (26,  18)  there  is  added  to  the  list 
another  of  PHny's  words  (4,  11,  1 ;  6,  8,  8)  bihs*  et  amari- 
tudo,* although  the  latter  word  is  also  contrasted  with  vis 
(4,  20,  3;  5,  8,  8,).  For  sapientiae  studium  (1,  22,  6:  32, 
16)  Tacitus  has  studium  philosophiae  (Agr.  4,  14).  Solus 
statim  et  unus  (34,  32)  varies  slightly  from  unus  solusque 
(Pan.  76,  4),  but  stetit  per  (6,  34,  3:  21,  39)  is  the  same. 
The  neuters  tot  ac  tanta  (8,  26)  are  a  rhetorical  extension 
of  the  words  as  used  by  Pliny,  e.g.,  tot  tantisque  rationibus 
(Pan.  60,  4)  ;  tot  tantisque  dotibus   (Ep.  2,  17,  29).     See 
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also  impetratum  .  .  .  cupio  (Ep.  2,  13,  2)  and  velim  im- 
petratum  (15,  10). 

A  number  of  terms  occur  a  few  times  in  the  works  of 
Tacitus  and,  so  far  as  they  have  any  place  in  the  problem 
of  the  authorship  of  the  Dialogus,  leave  the  balance  evenly 
poised  between  him  and  Tacitus.  Adsectabar  (2,  8)  was 
probably  taken  from  Pliny  (2,  14,  13)  who  quotes  it  as  a 
word  used  by  Quintilian.  Tacitus  uses  it  twice.  Circumsto 
with  abstract  subject  (Pan.  3,  4:  8,  13;  Tac.  bis)  ;  citra  (2, 
1,  4:  27,  10  and  41,  27;  Tac.  6)  ;  contrarius  "noxius"  (3, 
9,  34:  35,  12  and  39,  10;  Tac.  bis))   ut  sic  dixerim   (Pan. 

42,  3:  34,  8  and  40,  18;  Tac  ter)  ;  dummodo  (4,  11,  16  and 
9,  26,  13:  25,  7;  Ger.  6,  19)  ;  hominum  genus  (Pan.  45,  4  and 
46,  7:  23,  6;  Tac.  bis)  ;  ideoque  (Pan.  35,  4:  31,  32)  ;  Ger. 
26,  1)  ;  intentio  (1,  3,  2:  14,  3;  Ann.  16,  34,  5)  ;  invicem  se 
(3,  7,  15:  25,  24;  Agr.  6,  4)  ;  lenocinor  (2,  19,  7:  6,  24;  Ger. 

43,  20)  ;  nempe  (3,  16,  8:  D.  quater;  Hist,  bis)  ;  nescio  an 
(often:  D.  quater;  Ann.  3,  53,  7)  ;  notitia  (1,  47,  11:  D.  6; 
Tac.  6)  ;  paene  (7,  30,  5  and  7,  31,  1 :  D.  5;  Agr.  33,  9)  ;  see 
paene  dixerim  (5,  6,  16:  32,  21)  ;  perquam  (7,  27,  1  and 
7,  30,  3:  16,  27;  Tac.  bis)  ;  plane  5,  16,  5:  D.  3;  Tac.  4)  ; 
positio  loci  (10,  59,  1:  16,  29  and  Agr.  11,  9  caeli)  ;  quan- 
tuluscumque  (7,  26,  2:  7,  5;  Hist.  1,  18,  16)  ;  quatenus  (1, 
7,  5;  3,  7,  14;  2,  11  and  19,  1;  Ann.  3,  16,  15)  ;  redundo  (5, 
12,  2  and  Pan.  63,  3 :  36,  2 ;  Tac.  bis)  ;  in  tantum,  in  quantum 
(Pan.  95,  5)  :  in  t.  (32,  4;  Ger.  45,  31),  in  q.  (D.  bis;  Tac. 
bis). 

Some  other  collocations  occurring  in  the  three  works  will 
be  given  for  full  measure:  Cum,  tum  (passim:  5,  6  and  14, 
19;  Ann.  15,  48,  4)  ;  datur  with  infinitive  (Pan.  50,  4:  7,  8; 
Tac.  4)  ;  quemadmodum,  sic  (Pan.  38,  1 :  33,  8  and  Tac.  bis 
ita)  ;  si  non,  at  certe  (2,  3,  8;  3,  7,  14:  Ger.  33,  8;  etsi  19, 
21;  Ann.  12,  39,  15)  ;  sustineo  with  infinitive  (9,  13,  6  and 
16;  Pan.  86,  4:  26,  25,  Hist.  1,  37,  2)  ;  ultro  rogare  (7,  17, 
14 :  9,  17 ;  Hist.  3,  73,  20) .  Vexatus  occurs  twice  in  Tacitus 
(Hist.  1,  49,  2;  Ann.  6,  40,  7),  five  times  in  the  Dialogus,  as 
provinciam  spoliatam  vexatamque  (41,  6)  which  is  like 
provinciam  .  .  .  civitates  .  .  .  vexatas  (Ep.  10,  43,  1).  Ex- 
imere  with  dies  (Ep.  5,  21,  2:  19,  11  rev.;  Hist.  3,  81,  8) 
occurs  also  with  tempus  (Ep.  3,  5,  14).  Offensa  (D.  ter: 
Hist.  10)  is  in  the  plural  applied  to  Maternus  (3,  5)  as  to 
Pliny  (Ep.  2,  18,  5  bis:  2,  9,  26;  4,  17,  11). 

A  few  terms  are  of  special  significance  in  a  discussion  of 
the  interrelation  of  these  writers.  Eligo  (passim:  D. 
quater;  Agr.  5,  Ger.  6,  Hist.  26,  Ann.  4)  is  used  with  some 
uniformity  to  the  close  of  the  Histories,  but  the  ratio  in  the 
Annals  4  to  85  is  very  much  in  favor  of  deligo.  Fere  (6, 
16,  4  et  al. :  D.  quater;  Hist.  4,  60,  11)   is  strongly  con- 
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trasted  with  the  occurrences  of  f  erme  in  the  latest  works  of 
Tacitus.    Pliny  uses  propter  a  number  of  times,  as  does  D. 

21,  21,  and  Hist.  1,  65,  3:  Contrasted  with  this  ob  is  used 
in  all  the  works  of  Tacitus  (Agr.  2,  Ger.  3,  Hist.  26,  Ann. 
1-6  102,  11-16  33),  the  sudden  rise  in  the  first  part  of  the 
Annals  being  very  noticeable. 

Quae  et  ipsa  (4,  22,  5:  27,  16)  indicates  the  influence  of 
Quintilian,  and  is  also  in  the  ablative  in  quibus  et  ipsis  (30, 
1)  and  de  quo  et  ipso  (Hist.  1,  42,  1).  Vix  unus  aut  alter 
occurs  several  times  (4,  3,  1;  4,  4,  4;  5,  20,  5:21,  6;  Ger. 
6,  9  -ve)  but  the  connective  in  Tacitus  is  different.  Prin- 
cipes  as  an  adjective  is  common  to  the  three  works  (2,  7, 
5;  7,  6,  1:  40,  5  viros;  28,  22,  24  liberos,  and  in  Tacitus 
also.  The  combination  inter  principes  civitatis,  applied  to 
Silius  Italicus,  is  like  the  first  part  of  principes  fori,  nunc 
principes  Caesaris  amicitia  (8,  19).  The  latter  part,  al- 
though verbally  the  same,  differs  widely  in  meaning  from 
principis  amicitia  used  by  both  Tacitus  and  Pliny;  cf.  in 
Vitellii  amicitia  (3,  7,  3)  used  also  of  Silius. 

The  present  indicative  with  dum  "while"  is  retained  in 
oratio  obliqua  in  certum  habeo  dicturos  me,  dum  .  .  .  laudo 
.  .  .  plausisse  (32,  34).  Pliny  (Ep.  10,  100,  1)  has  certum 
habeo,  but  not  Tacitus,  and  the  former  not  infrequently  re- 
tains dum  within  an  ut-clause,  as  in  ita  regessit,  ut,  dum 
defenditur,  turpis,  dum  accusat,  sceleratus  probaretur   (6, 

22,  4)  ;  ut  conferre  cum  hac,  dum  haec  solam  legis,  possis 
(6,  33,  11)  ;  and  occasionally  in  oratio  obliqua,  as  in  ego, 
dum  recito,  laudari,  se  dum  legor,  cupio  (7,  17,  7).  The 
condition  si  inter  eos,  quos  numquam  vidimus,  floruisset  .  .  . 
libros  .  .  .  conquireremus  (Ep.  1,  16,  8)  differs  only  in  the 
apodosis  from  si  aut  vos  prioribus  saeculis  aut  illi,  quos 
miramur,  his  nati  essent  .  .  .  ac  deus  aliquis  mutasset,  neque 
.  .  .  defuisset  (41,  25).  Conditions  with  the  apodosis  ex- 
pressed by  a  future  participle,  as  tamquam  .  .  .  habiturus,  si 
.  .  .  videretur  (2,  17)  have  parallels  in  Pliny,  e.  g.,  plus  col- 
laturus,  nisi  .  .  .  confiderem  (6,  32,  2),  and  more  freely 
with  the  pluperfect,  as  in  3,  13,  1 ;  3,  21,  6 ;  5,  9,  4 ;  7,  27,  14 ; 
with  a  variation  brevi  producturus  alios,  si  interim  pro- 
vectus  fuerit  a  nobis.  The  anaphoric  statement  si  ...  si 
denique  (Pan.  95,  5)  is  shorter  than  si  ...  si  ...  si  denique 
(9,  10),  but  shows  the  same  use  of  denique.  This  particle 
is  used  much  more  freely  by  Pliny  than  by  Tacitus  who 
has  only  twenty-six  occurrences  to  six  in  the  Dialogus.  All 
these  six  have  parallels  in  Pliny  excepting  ut  .  .  .  ut  .  .  . 
ut  d.  (32,  9) ,  and  the  variation  non  .  .  .  non  .  . .  vix  (23,  13) . 

Pliny  gives  in  five  words,  sive  meditata,  sive  subita 
proferret  (Ep.  1,  16,  2)  the  embryo  which  by  expansion 
and  the  addition  of  explanations  was  developed  into  thirty- 
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three  (6,  20  ff.)-  Sive  accuratam  meditatamque  profert 
orationem,  est  quoddam  sicut  ipsius  dictionis,  ita  gaudii 
pondus  et  constantia ;  sive  novam  et  recentem  curam  non 
sine  aliqua  trepidatione  animi  attulerit,  ipsa  sollicitudo 
commendat  eventum  et  lenocinatur  voluptati.  There  is  a 
noticeable  collocation  (33,  21)  eandem  esse  rationem  et 
percipiendi  (luae  proferas  et  proferendi  quae  perceperis. 
There  are  similar  contrasts  in  non  ideo  vicisse  videaris,  ut 
triumphares,  sed  triumphare,  quia  viceris  (Pan.  17,  4)  ;  and 
with  chiasmus  in  concupiscere  honorem,  quem  dedigneris, 
dedignari,  quam  concupieris  (Pan.  63,  4).  Notice  also  the 
contrast  of  the  verbs  in  meditare,  ut  possis,  cum  voles, 
dicere;  dices  cum  velle  debebis  (Ep.  6,  29,  6). 

The  evils  mentioned  in  the  Dialogus  (28,  8)  quae  primuni 
in  urbe  nata,  mox  per  Italiam  f  usa,  iam  in  provincias  manant 
may  possibly  be  a  highly  rhetorical  development  of  two 
statements  of  Pliny  (Ep.  4,  22,  7)  nam  Viennensium  vitia 
intra  ipsos  residunt,  nostra  late  vagantur :  utque  in  corpor- 
ibus,  sic  imperio,  gravissimus  est  morbus,  qui  a  capite  dif- 
funditur;  and  (4,  7,  2)  per  totam  Italiam  provinciasque 
dimisit.  However  this  may  be,  in  three  matters  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Dialogus  is  antithetic  to  that  of  Pliny.  Pliny 
(Ep.  6,  6,  3)  mentions  his  teachers,  Quintilian  and  Nicetes 
Sacerdos;  the  writer  of  the  Dialogus  names  Aper  and 
Secundus,  but  it  is  asserted  (15,  14  ff.)  that  Nicetes  was 
further  from  Demosthenes  and  Aeschines  than  were  Aper 
and  the  others  from  Cicero  and  Asinius,  evidently  ranking 
the  writer's  teachers  above  those  of  Pliny.  The  two  writers 
agree  in  the  order  in  which  the  leading  Roman  orators  are 
given — Cicero,  Calvus,  Asinius  (Ep.  3,  5,  5:  25,  14).  High 
regard  is  shown  by  Pliny  for  Calvus  (Ep.  1,  2,  2),  where  he 
is  named  with  Demosthenes,  and  it  is  said  nam  vim  tantorum 
virorum  pauci  .  .  .  adsequi  possunt.  But  Aper  (18,  19) 
mentions  Cicero's  criticism  of  Calvus,  and  (21,  14)  it  is 
stated  that  ingenium  and  vires  were  lacking.  Pliny  quotes 
with  approval  (Ep.  4,  7,  5)  orator  est  vir  malus,  dicendi 
imperitus,  the  characterization  of  Regains  by  Herennius 
Senecio,  and  gives  his  own  views  (3,  3,  7)  eloquentia  male 
discitur  sine  moribus.  In  contrast  with  this  it  is  admitted 
by  Aper  of  his  orators  Crispus  and  Marcellus,  neuter 
moribus  egregius  (8,  16)  ;  cf.  the  words  of  Maternus'  fling 
(12,  10)  usus  recens  et  malis  moribus  natus.  Pliny  has 
timet  of  Marcellus  (1,  5,  8)  and  further  (15)  est  enim 
locuples,  factiosus;  curatur  a  multis,  timetur  a  pluribus. 
In  addition  to  these  points,  just  as  the  Dialogus  sets  forth 
the  rise  of  Crispus  and  Marcellus  from  poverty,  Pliny  writes 
(2,  20,  13)  adspice  Regulum  qui  ex  paupere  et  tenui  ad 
tantas  opes  per  flagitia  processit.     The  attitude  of  the  au- 
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thor  of  the  Dialogus  seems  to  be  anti-Plinian  in  each  of 
these  three  items,  yet  the  words  of  Pliny  sanguinariis  sen- 
tentiis  (Ep.  4,  22,  6)  may  have  suggested  the  more  graphic 
sanguinantis  eloquentiae  (12,  10). 

Some  aspects  of  eloquence  are  presented  in  practically 
the  same  way  by  Pliny  and  in  the  Dialogus  indicating  a 
community  of  oratorical  interest.  Pliny  writes  ilia  actio 
mihi  aures  hominum,  ilia  ianuam  famae  patefecit  (Ep.  1, 
18,  4).  The  same  fact  is  expressed  by  Maternus  in  a  dif- 
ferent way,  recitatione  tragoediarum  et  ingredi  famam 
auspicatus  sum  (11,  8).  Of  court  cases  we  find  the  follow- 
ing, sic  in  foro  pueros  a  centumviralibus*  causis  auspicari, 
ut  ab  Homero  in  scholis;  nam  hie  quoque,  ut  illic,  primum 
coepit  esse,  quod  maximum.  Auspicari  is  used  as  by  Mater- 
nus, and  the  fact  is  in  accord  with  causae  c,  quae  nunc 
primum  obtinent  locum.  In  regard  to  the  conduct  of  cases 
in  court  Pliny  declares  (1,  20,  10)  actio  fit  absolutissima  if 
it  is  given  iustum  et  debitum  tempus.  When  this  is  denied, 
it  is  the  fault  of  the  judge:  Adsunt  huic  opinioni  meae 
leges,  quae  longissima  tempora  largiuntur.  This  gives  the 
opposite  of  the  statement  (19,  25)  in  regard  to  the  judges 
qui  vi  et  potestate,  non  iure  aut  legibus  cognoscunt,  nee 
accipiunt  tempora,  sed  constituunt.  Pliny  (2,  19)  men- 
tions some  accompaniments  which  are  wont  commendare 
simul  et  accendere  orations,  and  has  of  the  speakers  who 
sit,  quasi  debilitentur  et  deprimantur.  But  in  his  difficultat- 
ibus  libro  isti  novitas  lenocinetur.  The  Dialogus  has  simi- 
lar expressions:  ipsa  sollicitudo  commendat  eventum  et 
lenocinatur  voluptati  (6,  24)  and  also  decor  commendat  (21, 
38)  ;  cf.  varietas  ipsa  commendat  (Ep.  2,  5,  7).  Restraint 
is  expressed  in  an  entirely  different  way  in  the  Dialogus 
est  aliquis  oratorum  campus,  per  quem  nisi  liberi  et  soluti 
ferantur,  debilitatur  ac  frangitur  eloquentia  (39,  7  f.). 

Pliny  found  on  his  Laurentine  estate  (1,  9,  6)  rectam 
sinceramque  vitam  ,  .  .  verum  secretumque  fMoradov.  The 
Dialogus  (12,  1)  takes  secretum  as  a  noun,  and  gives  as 
one  of  the  elements  of  pleasure  in  the  composition  of  poems 
that  they  are  not  composed  in  strepitu.  Pliny  has  the  in- 
junction (sec.  7)  strepitum  istum  .  .  .  relinque,  with  an 
eye  to  Horace  (Odes,  3,  29,  12).  He  also  exclaims  quam 
dulce  secretum!  (3,  1,  6)  and  writes  iam  undique  silvae  et 
solitudo,  ipsum  illud  silentium  .  .  .  m.agna  cogitationis  in- 
citamenta  sunt.  Maternus  has  the  equivalent  of  the  first 
part  in  nemora  et  lucos,  id  est  in  solitudnem  (9,  33),  and 
populi  incitamentum  occurs  (40,  11) .  Pliny  discusses  oratio 
et  historia  (8,  5,  7),  and  asks  Quid  si  huic  oneri  novum  ac- 
cesserit?     The  equivalent  of  this  is  given  in  etiam  si  non 
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novum  tibi  ipse  negotium  importasses  (3,  10),  the  new  task 
being  the  addition  of  Roman  history  to  Grecian  myths. 

Pliny  asserts  of  the  reign  of  Trajan  boni  provehuntur, 
mali,  qui  tranquillissimus  status  civitatis,  nee  timent,  nee 
timentur.  The  order  of  the  nouns  is  changed  in  optimus 
civitatis  status  (37,  20),  and  the  verbs  are  appHed  to 
Crispus  and  Marcellus  (13,  13),  apparently  the  separation 
into  two  parts  of  one  sentence  from  Pliny. 

Pliny  drew  freely  from  the  works  of  his  predecessors, 
and  appropriated  their  words  as  a  part  of  the  current 
phraseology.  He  discusses  brevitas  (Ep.  1,  20)  without 
reference  to  the  views  of  Cicero  (de  Orat.  2,  80,  326  ff.), 
and  in  this  (12)  he  has  quod  me  usus  docuit,  the  same  as 
Cicero  (de  Orat.  2,  20,  87).  He  has  among  other  colloca- 
tions figenti  formantique  (Pan.  4,  4),  formamus  et  fingimus 
(de  Orat.  3,  45,  177)  ;  ingenium,  studium  (3,  5,  8 ;  9,  14, 
1)  :  ingenium  studiumque  (de  Orat.  1,  29,  131)  ;  teneras  et 
molles  (5,  6, 11 ;  de  Legg.  2,  15,  38 ;  Orat.  16,  52,  rev.) .  Many 
elements  in  his  vocabulary  are  the  same  as  in  that  of  his 
teacher,  Quintilian,  and  need  no  illustration.  In  the  case  of 
Tacitus  the  problem  is  different.  The  two  men  aetate 
propemodum  aequales  (Ep.  7,  20,  3)  were  correspondents, 
each  inviting  the  criticisms  of  the  other,  e.g.,  Ep.  1,  20;  8, 
7.  Pliny  writes  (9,  10)  Minervae  et  Dianae,  quas  ais  pariter 
colendas ;  and  poemata  quiescunt,  quae  inter  nemora  et 
lucos  commodissime  perfici  putas,  although  he  also  has  (1, 
6,  2)  experieris  non  Dianam  magis  montibus,  quam  Miner- 
vam  inerrare,  as  if  these  were  his  own  words. 

As  with  Vergil  and  Horace  the  determination  of  priority 
in  usage  is  possible  in  the  case  of  the  earliest  works.  Pliny 
associates  principatus  et  libertas  (Pan.  36,  4),  and  has 
iunxisti  enim  ac  miscuisti  res  diversissimas,  securitatem 
olim  imperantis,  et  incipientis  pudorem  (Pan.  24,  1).  This 
separates  and  adapts  Nerva  (Caesar  res  olim  dissociabiles 
miscuerit,  principatum  ac  Libertatem  (Agr.  3,  2).  Notice 
also  the  variation  diversa  natura  dominatio  et  principatus. 
Other  illustrations  are,  ex  principe  metus  (Pan.  93,  1)  :  ex 
legato  timor  (Agr.  16,  9)  :  cupido  victoriae  (Pan.  33  ,2)  : 
gloriae  cupido  (Agr.  5,  14),  Pliny  using,  for  him,  the  un- 
usual form  cupido.  The  words  of  Tacitus  nunc  demum  redit 
animus  (Agr.  3,  1)  are  changed  by  Pliny  into  nunc  rediit 
omnibus  terror  et  metus  (Pan.  12,  1)  in  the  latter  part 
reversing  metus  ac  terror  (Agr.  32,  8) .  Inertiae  et  desidiae 
(Ep.  2,  10,  8)  are  contrasted  in  inertiae  dulcedo  .  .  .  desidia 
(Agr.  3,  9)  the  same  as  inertia  et  quiete  (Ep.  1,  6,  1)  are  in 
ament  inertiam  et  oderint  quietem  (Ger.  15,  6).  Another 
example  of  concentration  by  Pliny  is  sudore  et  sanguine 
(Ep.  2,  7,  1)  derived  from  iners  videtur  sudore  adquirere 
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quod  possis  sanguine  parare  (Ger.  14,  17).  Opportunitates 
locorum  (Pan.  15,  3:  Agr.  22,  6),  solitudinem  facere  (Pan. 
48,  5:  Agr.  30,  22  rev.)  and  posteros  cogitare  (Ep.  5,  5,  4: 
Agr.  32,  25)  are  taken  over  bodily,  while  impudentia  multo 
robore  (Pan.  48,  4)  was  written  with  an  eye  to  saevus  ille 
vultus  et  rubor  (Agr.  45,  12).  Modestiam  moderationem 
(Pan.  3,  2)  and  industriae,  probitatis  (Ep.  4,  15,  7)  are 
akin  to  combinations  in  the  minor  works.  Claritas  (Ep.  4, 
9,  4:  Agr.  45,  13)  has  the  same  associations,  but  Pliny's 
collocation  fulgor  et  claritas  (Ep.  6,  16,  13),  in  a  letter  to 
Tacitus,  appears  as  fulgor  et  claritudo  (Ann.  1,  28,  5)  with 
the  usual  Tacitean  word  in  the  latter  part.  Plana  (Ep.  10, 
46,  2:  Agr.  12,  13)  also  has  the  same  associations,  and  this 
is  true  of  suffugium  (Ger.  46,  16 :  Ep.  9,  39,  2) ,  and  impares 
libertini  libertatis  argumentum  est  (Ger.  25,  11)  and  prae- 
cipium  esse  indicium  non  magni  principis  magnos  libertos 
(Pan.  88,  3).  Adsignare  famae  (Ep.  6,  23,  2)  is  a  palpable 
imitation  of  gloriae  adsignare  (Ger.  14,  5).  Resorberi 
(Agr.  10,  25:  Ep.  6,  20,  9)  and  grande  solatium  (Agr.  44, 
17 :  Ep.  8,  5,  2)  were  taken  by  Pliny  from  Tacitus,  and  from 
vicem  se  anteponendo  (Agr.  6,  4)  came  the  modified  sus- 
piciunt  invicem,  invicem  cedunt  (Pan.  84,  4),  as  from 
locorum  difficultates  eluctatus  (Agr.  17,  10)  came  locorum 
difficultates  arte  superare  (Ep.  9,  39,  6) .  Both  writers  have 
for  Trajan  the  same  compliment  felicitas  temporum  (Hist. 
1,  1,  19:  Ep.  10,  7,  1)  and  both  have  clarissima  ingenia 
(Agr.  2,  5:  Ep.  7,  20,  4,  the  latter  in  a  letter  to  Tacitus, 
but  the  Dialogus  has  the  variation  celeberrima  ingenia  (2, 
5).  Aestate  atque  hieme  iuxta  (Agr.  22,  12)  is  slightly 
varied  in  hiemes  iuxta  et  aestates  (Ep.  3,  11,  6).  The  fu- 
ture in  manet  mansurumque  (Agr.  46,  16)  is  differently  ex- 
pressed in  manet  manebitque  (Pan.  93,  1),  both  near  the 
end  of  the  work,  and,  with  different  verbs,  vivit  enim  vivet- 
que  semper  .  .  .  versabitur  (Ep,  2,  1,  11).  Compare  con- 
templatio,  applied  to  Verginius  Rufus  (Ep.  2,  1,  12),  to 
Agricola  (Agr.  46,  4) .  The  collocation  suspectus  atque  etiam 
invisus  (Ep.  2,  1,  3,  written  97  A.D.)  is  also  found  in  Tacitus 
,  (Ann.  1,  6, 12) ,  as  also  somno  et  inertiae  (Ep.  3,  5,  19 :  Ann. 
3,  30,  13) .  Consilio  et  ratione  (Ep.  2,  11,  6)  are  reversed  by 
Tacitus  (Hist.  3,  20,  7).  Severitatem  comitatemque  miscere 
(Ep.  8,  21,  1)  may  have  been  suggested  by  Agr.  8,  4.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  nouns  occur  again  in  Tacitus  separated 
(Ann.  13,  2) ,  and  Pliny  has  the  first  associated  with  gravitas 
and  comitas  (4,  3,  2) ,  and  the  last  two  (9,  9,  2) . 

If  there  were  no  other  data  to  be  considered  it  might  be 
held  either  that  Pliny  wrote  the  Dialogus  or  used  it,  or  vice 
versa.  But  he  uses  ab  ineunte  aetate  (5,  16,  7;  10,  3,  1) 
instead  of  ab  ineunte  adulescentia   (8,  31),  and  generally 
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has  adulescentulus  (1,  10,  2;  1,  18,  3,  but  see  4,  24,  1;  7, 
20,  4;  6,  6,  3  vixdiim  adulescontulo  mihi)  instead  of  iuvenis 
(1,  19)  ;  and  is  inclined  to  use  superest  ut  instead  of  sequitur 
ut;  and  atque  ita  (D,  0:  Tac.  quater)  occurs  quite  freely. 
Compare  also  persuasum  habeo  (Ep.  1,  20,  9)  with  hoc  sibi 
illi  veteres  persuaserunt  (31,  1).  Even  if  these  examples 
are  held  to  be  inconclusive,  the  form  of  the  formula  non 
modo,  sed  etiam  and  its  equivalents  is  decisive.  In  the  first 
member  Pliny  prefers  modo,  using  solum  and  tantum  the 
same  number  of  times.  The  Dialogus  has  a  marked  pref- 
erence for  solum.  In  the  second  part  Pliny  has  verum  in 
one-half  of  the  examples,  but  this  is  not  used  at  all  in  the 
Dialogus. 

Which  alternative  shall  we  take?  There  is  a  spontaneous, 
not  sought  out  declaration  by  Pliny  in  regard  to  his  wife 
(4,  19,  4)  versus  quidem  meos  cantat  formatque  cithara, 
non  artifice  aliquo  docente,  sed  amore,  qui  magister  est 
optimus.  The  equivalent  of  this  is  found  with  two  super- 
latives (34,  19)  ita  nee  praeceptor  deerat,  optimus  quidem 
et  electissimus.*  This  is  continued  (line  27)  sub  eius 
modi  praeceptoribus  iuvenis  ille  .  .  .  oratorum  discipulus* 
(D.  5),  fori  auditor*  (D.  2),  sectator  (D.  1:  Ann.  quater), 
with  a  noticeably  non-Tacitean  phraseology.  Pliny,  v»Tit- 
ing  of  the  drawbacks  of  recitations,  declares  (Ep.  2,  19,  2) 
impetum  omnem  caloremque,  ac  prope  nomen  suum  perdere, 
ut  quas  soleant  commendare  simul  et  accendere  iudicum 
consessus  (Ann.  13,  54,  15),  celebritas  advocatorum  (D. 
and  Ann.  bis),  expectatio  eventus,  fama  non  unius  actoris, 
deductumque  in  partes  audicntium  studium.  This  seems  an 
original  grouping  of  elements.  The  Dialogus  reverses  the  or- 
der of  the  verbs  and  last  subject  in  oratores  ipsa  certantis 
populi  studia  excitare  et  incendere  potuerint  (39,  23). 
Equivalent  verbs  are  used  making  the  latter  statement  seem 
all  the  more  an  adaptation  of  the  first.  On  the  basis  of  these 
two  examples  we  may  safely  hold  that  it  was  the  author  of 
the  Dialogus  who  drew  material  from  Pliny. 

VII.  TACITUS 
Experimentis  didicerat  (22,  9)  and  eruditus  et  adsuefac- 
tus  alienis  experimentis  (34,  28)  are  parallel  to  experimen- 
tis cognitum  est  (Ann.  12,  14,  6)  and  doctus  per  aliena 
experimenta  (Agr.  19,  2)  and  all  might  be  taken  as  the 
expression  of  one  author.  But  if  the  interpretation  of  the 
data  gained  in  a  comparison  of  the  Dialogus  with  the  works 
of  Pliny  is  correct,  the  former  was  written  at  a  time  which 
made  it  possible  to  use  the  works  of  Tacitus  also.  The 
following  investigation  is  undertaken  with  a  view  to  de- 
termine the  validity  of  such  a  supposition. 
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A  comparison  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  Dialogus  with  that 
of  the  Agricola  and  the  Germania  shows  identities  in  ex- 
pression as  well  as  equivalents.  This  is  especially  noticeable 
in  the  case  of  synonymous  doublets,  fifteen  of  which  are 
practically  the  same,  but  only  one  of  which  is  altogether  so, 
fortuitum  et  subitum  (Ger.  11,  4:  10,  32).  Eight  differ 
only  in  the  connectives,  as  modestia  ac  probitas  (Ger.  36,  4 : 
29,  7  non  .  .  .  neque) .  In  four  the  terms  are  reversed, 
and  two  do  not  have  exactly  the  same  words :  Vis  et  potentia 
(Ger.  42,  8)  differs  in  the  second  term  from  vi  et  potestate 
(19,  24).  The  Dialogus  repeats  the  form  used  by  Seneca 
(Ep.  17,  2),  but  the  equivalence  of  the  pairs  is  shown  by 
perpetua  potentia  ac  potestate  (5,  24).  There  is  a  similar 
difference  in  curarum  remissionumque  (Agr.  9,  8)  and  the 
differentiated  statement  non  studia  modo  curasque,  sed 
remissiones  etiam  lususque  (28,  20).  Eight  of  the  pairs 
are  found  in  Pliny,  and  a  dozen  others  are  in  a  class  by 
themselves  with  nothing  similar  in  Tacitus.  Some  other 
doublets  are  worthy  of  a  passing  notice.  Severitate  ac  dis- 
ciplina  (28,  12)  are  later  written  severitate  disciplinae 
(29,  17:  Hist.  1,  51,  6).  Vim  et  ardorem  (24,  2:  Hist.  1, 
62,  8  rev.)  are  differently  associated  in  temperavit  Agricola 
vim  suam  ardoremque  compescuit  (Agr.  8,  2).  Causae 
magnae  et  graves  (32,  30  from  Pliny)  is  also  differently 
associated  in  quamvis  magna  transibat,  impar  gravioribus 
curis  (Hist.  2,  59,  7) .  A  part  of  laudis  et  gloriae  et  ingenii 
(26,  10)  appears  in  laude  gloriaque  gentis  (Hist.  4,  14,  11). 
Tacitus  has  malignitate  et  livore  (Agr.  41,  17)  w^ith  the 
variations  obtrectatio  et  livor  .  .  .  adulationi  .  .  .  malig- 
nitati  (Hist.  1,  1,  11  f.).  The  Dialogus  has  malignitas  et 
invidia  (23,  27:  Sen.  Dial.  5,  5,  5;  Ep.  106,  6)  ;  cf.  non 
malignitate  nee  invidia  (25,  3).  Discordiis  ac  dissensio- 
nibus  (Agr.  32,  2:  40,  20)  are  identical,  but  elsewhere 
Tacitus  associates  discordia  with  seditio,  or  else  uses  dis- 
sensio  alone.  Tacitus  has  the  second  part  of  horridi  et 
impoliti*  et  rudes  et  informes  (18,  5)  applied  to  building 
materials  (Ann.  12,  35,  10),  and  the  parts  separated  in 
rude  legitur,  informe  perfertur  (Ger.  45,  18).  Vis  et  facul- 
tas  (30,  27:  Quint.  12,  1,  33)  has  no  parallel  in  Tacitus,  but 
infinitus  labor  et  cotidiana  meditatio  (30,  9:  Cic.  de  Orat. 
1,  1,  1  inf.  labor)  appears  reversed  and  unmodified  in  medi- 
tatio et  labor  (Ann.  4,  61,  5) .  Robur  ac  vires  (10,  22 :  Hist. 
1,  87,  8  et,  and  2,  11,  8  ac,  are  both  in  inverse  order). 
Gremio  ac  sinu  (28,  15),  synonyms  for  Cicero's  in  gremio 
...  in  sermone  (Brut.  28,  211)  does  not  give  the  variety 
of  expression  found  in  in  sinu  indulgentiaque  (Agr.  4,  7). 
The  words  Tiberii  Gaique  et  Claudii  ac  Neronis  res  (Ann. 
1,   1)    have  the  same  genitives  as  Tiberii  .  .  .  et  Gai  ac 
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.  .  .  Claudii  et  Neronis  annos  (17,  11),  but  all  the  connec- 
tives are  different,  and  this  can  be  better  explained  as  a 
change  from  the  words  of  Tacitus,  rather  than  by  him  from 
an  earlier  work. 

There  are  (nisi  fallor)  227  words  in  the  Dialogus  not  used 
by  Tacitus.  The  non-use  of  a  part  of  these  can  be  explained 
as  due  entirely  to  the  difference  in  subjects  treated.  Even 
where  the  phraseology  is  the  same,  one  would  scarcely  con- 
sider the  expressions  as  linking  an  early  written  Dialogus 
with  the  much  later  Histories  and  Annals.  Illustrations 
are  non  unus  aliquis  (6,  2:  Hist.  1,  6,  15;  1,  13,  7)  ;  aliquis 
with  a  negative  for  quisquam  or  ullus  (6,  7;  10,  30:  Hist. 
2,  45,  14)  ;  divitiae  et  opes  (8,  28:  Ann.  16,  3,  1  f.  opes  .  .  . 
divitiarum;  cf.  Cic.  de  Orat.  2,  84,  342,  opes,  divitiae)  ;  non 
quia  .  .  .  neque  ut  (9,  13:  Hist.  3,  4,  10  non  quia  .  .  .  sed 
ut)  ;  velut  in  herba  vel  flore  (9,  21 :  Hist.  5,  7,  5  herba  tenus 
aut  flore)  ;  nescio  an  (37,  5:  Ann.  3,  53,  7  in  a  letter  by 
Tiberius)  ;  in  locum  teli  repertus  (12,  11:  Ann.  16,  27,  11 
velut  telum)  ;  and  quin  etiam  (20,  6)  appears  in  Tacitus 
only  late  (Ann.  12,  61,  6)  ;  in  .  .  .  paratos  (31,  27:  41,  13: 
Hist.  4,  32,  8  paratum  in)  ;  and  tanti  (37,  29;  40,  25;  Ann. 
6,  2,  17).  Si  with  forms  of  aliquis  (D.  five)  apparently  has 
only  si  aliquando  (Hist.  2,  32,  19)  similar  to  it  in  Tacitus. 

Some  constructions  also  indicate  independence  on  the  part 
of  the  author  of  the  Dialogus.  He  has  refert  quod  (25,  16), 
opus  esse  ut  (31,  1),  sufficere  ut  (32,  1),  and  of  more 
moment  quae  cum  dixisset  (11,  1),  Tacitus  using  ubi  for 
cum  in  similar  statements.  In  cum  .  .  .  adferrent,  dum 
.  .  .  redderent  (1,  16  f.)  a  dum-clause  is  subordinate  to  one 
with  cum.  The  indicative  with  dum  is  given  in  a  similar 
association  of  clauses  cum  obtegeretur,  dum  reliqua  .  .  . 
componuntur  (Ann.  12,  68,  2  f.). 

Some  weight  at  least  must  be  attached  to  the  non-use  of 
certain  words  in  the  Dialogus  where  an  equivalent  is  used, 
as  inexercitatus  (5,  33)  for  which  Tacitus  has  inexpertus 
five  times;  nobiles  equos  (39,  6:  Sen.  CI.  1,  24,  2),  for  which 
Tacitus  has  insignes  equos  (Hist.  1,  88,  13).  Ut  dicere  in- 
stitueram  (35,  6)  he  does  not  use  nor  sequitur  ut  (35,  18). 
The  Dialogus  has  the  correlations  quo  .  .  .  quoque  .  .  .  eo 
(8,  12)  ;  quo  saepius  .  .  .  quoque  plures  .  .  .  quoque 
maiores  tanto  altior  et  excelsior  et  nobilitata  .  .  .  agit  (37, 
36  ff.)  ;  and  quanto  plus  .  .  .  tanto  facilius  .  .  .  tanto 
magis  .  .  .  tanto  plus,  an  accumulation  without  a  parallel 
in  Tacitus.  Quoque  for  et  quo  is  rarely  used,  and  quanto 
.  .  .  tanto  is  the  regular  correlation  in  Tacitus. 

A  few  individual  words  will  be  given  as  illustrations  of 
a  difference  in  the  intellectual  view  of  the  writers:  Admi- 
ratores   (19,  1;  21,  24)    audacius    (15,  6),  eveho   (13,  4), 
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orantibus  (6,  18)  for  oratoribus,  profectus  (ter:  Seneca)  ; 
pugnacitas  (31,  28:  Quint.  4,  3,  2).  With  these  may  be 
placed  the  metaphor  in  manant  (28,  8).  In  Tacitus  enim 
always  precedes  est,  but  we  find  ita  est  enim  (30,  24) ,  where 
double  elision  is  avoided  as  in  naturale  est  enim  (Pliny  Ep. 
4,  17,  3).  The  collocation  nempe  enim  (35,  12)  is  in  Seneca 
and  Quintilian  and  Pliny  but  is  avoided  by  Tacitus.  Per 
fidem  without  some  genitive  (35,  16)  occurs  also  in  Petro- 
nius  (100,  5),  and  quisquam  as  an  adjective  with  an  im- 
personal noun  (29,  3)  is  used  in  the  same  way  by  Quintilian 
(10,  2,  6).  Se  .  .  .  confecit  (40,  20),  brought  over  from 
Livy,  does  not  appear  in  Tacitus. 

The  words,  paene,  prope,  fere,  and  haud  call  for  special 
consideration.  The  first  occurs  five  times  in  the  Dialogus, 
in  Tacitus  only  in  Agr.  33,  9.  Prope  (5—3—2—17—3)  is 
noticeable  for  the  accumulation  of  occurrences  in  the  His- 
tories, and  the  marked  decrease  in  the  Annals.  The  Dia- 
logus uses  fere  four  times,  and  there  is  one  sporadic  occur- 
rence in  Tacitus  (Hist.  4,  60,  11).  For  this  Woelffiin  reads 
ferme  which  Tacitus  uses  twenty-eight  times  (Ger.  1,  Hist. 
4,  Ann.  23)  the  frequency  in  the  Annals  as  noticeable  as 
that  of  prope  in  the  Histories.  Most  noticeable  of  all  the 
particles  is  haud,  occurrences  of  which  are  found  in  all  his 
works.  In  the  non-use  of  the  particle  the  Dialogus  is  in 
harmony  with  Seneca,  Quintilian  and  Pliny  the  Younger, 
from  all  of  whom  Tacitus  sharply  differs.  The  difference 
in  usage  is  clearly  seen  in  some  collocations.  The  Dialogus 
has  non  facile  (Pliny  Ep.  7,  6,  13)  dixerim  (34,  8),  but 
Tacitus  has  haud  in  the  same  expression  (Ann.  4,  34,  27), 
and  in  similar  combinations  (Hist.  3,  28,  2;  3,  78,  15;  Ann. 
3,  22,  7)  although  nee  facile  memoraverim  (Ann.  15,  49,  2). 
This  avoidance  of  haud  places  the  Dialogus  in  the  same 
current  of  expression  as  Seneca,  Quintilian  and  Pliny,  al- 
though these  have  some  sporadic  cases,  as  Seneca  (Epigram 
5,4): 

Haud  pura,  haud  aetas  undique  tuta  senis; 

Quintilian  haud  dubie  (1,  1,  4;  10,  1,  85)  ;  Tacitus  ten 
times;  but  see  Pliny's  non  dubie  (Ep.  5,  15,  9),  The 
Dialogus  has  non  multo  (16,  23),  and  non  multum  (34,  25). 
Tacitus  has  haud  with  the  former  (Ger.  5,  10;  34,  2;  Agr. 
18,  4)  and  twenty-five  times  in  his  later  works;  and  with 
the  latter  (Agr.  11,  2;  24,  9),  and  five  times  in  the  Annals. 
Next  to  haud  must  be  placed  quippe.  This  occurs  with 
noticeable  frequency  in  the  Annals,  and  is  found  in  all  the 
other  works  of  Tacitus.  But  there  are  not  any  examples 
in  the  Dialogus  and  no  basis  for  assuming  that  it  has  any 
connection  with  the  earliest  work  of  Tacitus,  although  the 
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Magnus    32 

Ingens     4 

Immanis 1 

Immensus    2 

Insignis    0 

Prout    2 


Casus    ...    0 

Claritas    0 

Claritudo   0 

Cupiditas   1 

Cupido    0 

Homines 10 

Mortales 1 

luventa     0 

luventus     1 

Materia    7 

Materies 0 

Offensa 3 

Offensio    0 

Philosophus   2 

Philosophia    4 

Sapiens     2 

Sapientia   2 

Sapio    1 

Potentia   6 

Senecta  0 

Senectus  0 

Festino 2 

Mature   1 

Propero    0 

Metuo   0 

Metus   2 

Timeo   4 

Timor   0 

Vereor    4 

Antiquus    34 

Priscus   1 

Vetustus     0 

Vetus    18 

Celeber 1 

Clarus  2 

Deinde    4 

Dein    0 

Mox 4 

Prim,    mox    1 

Tum    5 

Tunc   0 

Quippe    0 

Haud     0 

Vero    15 

Verum    0 

Erga 0 

Ob   0 

Propter    1 

Quasi    3 

Tamquam     12 

Velut     15 
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A 

34 

24 

124 

227 

4 

3 

24 

31 

0 

0 

9 

2 

1 

3 

16 

19 

0 

2 

24 

51 

3 

8 

10 

4 

B 

1 

4 

18 

50 

1 

1 

3 

2 
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0 

3 

30 

1 

2 

5(6) 

0 

1 

0 

31 

47 

7 

4 

23 

38 

1 

2 

7 

20 

1 

6 

17 

39 

2 

1 

10 

18 

2 

3 

10 

3 

0 

0 

1 

9 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

10 

28 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

4 

0 

3 

0 

4 

12 

4 

1 

6 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

28 

72 
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0 

4 

31 

2 

2 

4 

10 

1 

1 

12 

17 

0 

0 

9 

7 

0 

0 

14 

17 

1 

0 

18 

36 

9 

5 

146 

218 

5 

1 

18 

11 

1 

0 

3 

9 

2 

0 

3 

2 
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28 

0 
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1 

18 

0 

1 

6 

30 

10 

4 

60 

102 

1 

0 

6 

17 

6 

2 

24 

40 

2 

3 

25 

28 
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0 

34 

83 

8 

10 

92 

132 

5 

1 

18 

21 

12 

5 

74 

156 

3 

2 

22 

69 

4 

1 

29 

84 

6 

5 

71 

152 

5 

1 

10 

7 
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0 

26 

2 

2 

25 

22 

2 

3 

26 

135 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

10 

84 

6 

7 

68 

62 

10 

6 
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C.  SIMPLE  FOR  COMPOUND  VERB 

Cludo    2  0  3 

Include 2  0  0 

Fateor    8  0  0 

Profiteer 0  0  0 

Finio 3  0  2 

Definio    0  0  1 

Flecto   1  0  0 

Deflecto    0  0  0 

Paro    4  1  4 

Praeparo   0  0  0 

Pello   1  7  5 

Depello  0  0  0 

Sector  2  0  1 

Adsector    1  0  0 

Servo    1  0  1 

Conservo    0  0  0 

D.  COMPOUND  FOR  SIMPLE  VERB 

Consurgo   1  0  0 

Surge    2  0  0 

Demonstro 4  0  0 

Monstro    0  1  2 

Depaco    1  0  .0 

Paco    1  0  0 

Desumo    1  0  0 

Sumo     5  X  X 

Determine    2  0  0 

Termine   1  0  0 

Pertrahe    1  1  0 

Traho   0  1  2 

Presequor    4  1  2 

Sequor    7  x  x 

Recurro    1  0  0 

Curro    0  0  0 
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90 

3 

5 

X 

X 

1 
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frequency  of  use  increases  in  his  latest  work.  The  occur- 
rences of  the  particle  run  back  through  all  his  works, 
but  do  not  extend  into  the  Dialogus. 

The  examples  considered  weigh  as  much  against  Tacitus 
as  others  against  Pliny,  and  on  this  basis  the  claims  for 
both  as  author  of  the  Dialogus  must  be  rejected,  unless 
there  can  be  found  for  Tacitus  some  way  of  linking  his 
works,  in  spite  of  their  diversities,  with  the  Dialogus. 

It  is  admitted  that  only  an  early  publication  (81  A.D.?) 
will  satisfy  the  conditions  for  authorship  by  Tacitus,  such 
great  differences  in  style  exist  between  the  Dialogus  and 
other  recognized  works  of  Tacitus.  If  by  Tacitus  he  must 
have  developed  a  new  style  between  81  and  97  A.D.,  and 
a  connecting  link  must  be  found.  The  theory  developed  by 
Woelfflin  of  the  genetic  development  in  the  style  of  Tacitus 
is  offered  as  the  reason  for  the  differences.  This  has  to  do 
with  individual  elements,  and  is  an  admitted  fact  in  the 
works  of  Tacitus.    But  the  more  this  is  illustrated  the  more 
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clearly  appears  the  differences  between  the  later  works  and 
the  Dialogiis.  The  emphasis  on  such  words  as  glisco,  ob 
and  veriim  is  against,  rather  than  for,  the  same  author  for 
the  Annals  and  the  Dialogus.  The  occurrences  of  deligo  and 
eligo  (Ann.  85:  4;  Hist.  22:  26;  Ger.  1:5;  Agr.  0:4;  Dial. 
0:  6)  show  a  regular  increase  from  the  Germania  to  the 
Annals,  and  a  decrease  of  eligo  from  the  Dialogus  to  the 
Annals.  This  shows  the  probability  that  Tacitus  used  eligo 
early  in  his  career,  but  so  did  every  other  writer  brought 
up  under  the  influence  of  Seneca  and  Quintilian,  and  no 
other  such  claimant  is  excluded  thereby.  The  theory  still 
remains  a  theory  whose  validity  is  to  be  tested  by  other 
factors  entering  into  the  problem. 

The  words  ingentium  opum  ac  magnae  potentiae  voluptas 
(6,  10)  furnish  an  opportunity  to  contrast  the  occurrences 
of  these  adjectives  as  well  as  some  others  designating 
size.  The  occurrences  are  given  in  the  table  A.  With  the 
Dialogus  as  a  basis  the  relative  length  of  these  works  is 
approximately  1 — .75 — .6 — 5.4 — 9.4.  Applying  these  ratios 
there  is  shown  a  relative  decrease  for  magnus  in  Hist,  and 
Ann.,  a  lower  proportion  for  ingens  in  Ann.,  and  a  striking 
increase  for  immensus  and  insignis  in  Hist,  and  Ann.,  but 
in  the  case  of  the  latter  there  is  no  connecting  link  between 
Dial,  and  the  later  works.  Here  also  may  be  placed  prout 
"particularly  frequent  in  Tacitus."  It  occurs  2 — 3 — 8 — 
10 — 4,  in  the  major  works  of  Tacitus  relatively  less  fre- 
quent than  in  the  Dialogus.  The  number  in  Ger.  is  unduly 
increased  by  the  four  occurrences  in  11,  12.  However,  such 
a  statement  as  nee  ingentibus  damnis  immensisque  muneri- 
bus  (Pliny  Pan.  12,  2)  may  be  taken  to  mean  that  the 
accumulation  of  big  words  was  a  part  of  the  rhetorical 
current  of  the  day.  From  the  other  tables  can  be  seen  the 
numerical  relation  of  a  number  of  words.  The  figures  show 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  mechanical  uniformity  in 
vocabularies,  yet  there  are  some  differences  which  will  be 
indicated. 

The  tables  indicate  wide  variations  between  the  diction 
of  Tacitus  at  different  periods.  Some  words  do  not  occur 
in  the  Dialogus,  a  fact  having  no  bearing  on  the  question 
of  authorship,  for  there  is  nothing  to  connect  occurrences 
in  Tacitus  with  non-occurrences  in  the  Dialogus.  Hlustra- 
tions  of  this  are  casus,  claritas  and  claritudo,  cupido, 
iuventa,  materies,  offensio,  senecta,  senectus,  maturo,  pro- 
pero,  metuo,  timor,  vetustus,  dein,  quippe,  tunc,  verum,  and 
ob.  If  a  connection  is  to  be  traced  it  must  be  through  the 
terms  occurring  in  the  Dialogus  and  in  the  other  works. 
In  doing  this  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  some  words, 
as  cupiditas,  materia,  sapientia,  offensa,  deinde,  vero  are 
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used  almost  exclusively  by  Pliny,  and  are  logically  as  serv- 
iceable in  an  argument  for  him  as  for  Tacitus  as  writer  of 
the  Dialogus.  A  few  individual  points  are  worthy  of  men- 
tion. The  occurrences  of  claritas  are  fairly  uniform  in  the 
different  works  of  Tacitus  but  twenty-one  of  the  occurrences 
of  claritudo  occur  in  the  last  six  books  of  the  Annals.  The 
Annals  have  materia  three  times,  but  materies  seven  times 
in  Books  1-6,  and  two  later  occurrences.  The  first  is  in 
Hist.  1,  51,  27.  Philosophia  stops  with  the  Histories,  but 
both  sapiens  and  sapientia  are  emphasized  in  the  Annals. 
D.  19,  24  has  vi  ac  potestate  but  Ger.  (42,  8)  shows  vis  ac 
potential  cf.  (D.  5,  25)  velut  perpetua  potentia  ac  potestate. 
The  occurrence  of  philosophus  in  the  Annals  (13,  42,  17) 
qua  sapientia,  quibus  philosophorum  praeceptis,  is  due  to 
the  preceding  sapientia.  We  find  (Hist.  3,  81,  2)  studium 
philosophiae  et  placita  Stoicorum,  and  the  first  part  in 
Agr.  4,  14.  For  this  we  find  sapientiae  studium  et  praecepta 
prudentium  (D.  32,  16).  Praecepta  rhetorum  aut  placita 
philosophorum  looks  like  a  variation  of  the  Histories  quo- 
tation, and  the  first  part  of  praecepta  sapientiae  (Ann.  15, 
62,  8;  15,  71,  22)  ;  cf.  sapientium  placita  (16,  19,  7)  and 
p.  maiorum  (15,  22,  5).  The  use  of  placita  may  be  a 
reflection  of  Seneca  (Ep.  66,  4;  95,  10;  95,  37  p.  philoso- 
phiae). In  the  Annals  Tacitus  prefers  genus  mortalium 
(quater),  although  g.  hominum  also  occurs  (4,  30,  13)  in 
the  Histories  twice,  and  D.  23,  5.  The  use  of  proper©  may 
be  due  to  the  influence  of  Vergil,  who  uses  the  verb  fifteen 
times,  including  Ciris  258;  cf.  Aen.  1,  745.  With  one  ex- 
ception in  the  Dialogus  more  prisco  (23,  11)  both  priscus 
and  vetustus  belong  to  the  latest  works  of  Tacitus. 

With  the  exception  of  pello  and  paro  the  simple  verbs 
used  instead  of  the  compound  are  all  lacking  in  the  Agricola, 
and  only  a  few  occur  in  the  Germania,  although  some  of 
them  are  used  with  considerable  freedom  by  Vergil  and 
Statius.  The  compounds,  excepting  depello,  occur  such  a 
few  number  of  times  that  they  do  not  furnish  a  basis  for 
any  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  Dialogus  to 
the  works  of  Tacitus.  The  same  is  true  when  the  compound 
is  used  for  the  simple  verb.  The  occurrences  of  demonstro 
D.  4:  Ann.  8,  and  of  monstro  D.  0:  H.  11)  is  without  bear- 
ing on  the  question.  Sumo  is  of  common  occurrence,  but 
sumere  in  manus  (22,  24;  25,  32)  belongs  to  the  Dialogus. 
To  it  also  belongs  sequitur  ut  (35,  18),  although  the  occur- 
rences of  sequor  fill  five  columns  in  the  Lexicon.  Pertraho 
is  sporadic  in  Tacitus,  and  the  Lexicon  in  five  columns  does 
not  give  references  to  the  Dialogus.  Depaco  and  paco, 
determino  and  termino,  recurro  and  curro  are  noticeable 
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for   their   almost   complete   absence   from   the   works    of 
Tacitus. 

The  apologetic  particles — quasi,  tamquam,  velut — show 
some  interesting  variations.  Quasi  occurs  in  the  Dialogus 
(ter)  and  once  in  the  Germania  (7,  6)  non  q.  in  poenam  nee 
ducis  iussu,  sed  velut  deo  imperante,  where  the  desire  for 
rhetorical  variation  affected  the  selection,  as  in  velut  .  .  . 
timens  .  .  .  tamquam  insultantes  (Hist.  3,  8,  26  f.).  One 
occurrence  of  quasi  rursus  incipiens  (33,  14)  is  a  reminis- 
cence of  Cicero  (de  Div.  2,  49,  101)  rursus  quasi  .  .  .  sum 
exorsus.  In  the  Histories  there  is  a  noticeable  frequency 
of  tamquam  which  is  used  with  the  future  participle  (2,  16) 
t  .  .  .  habiturus,  but  in  Tacitus  begins  with  t.  secuturus 
(Hist.  4,  19,  15)  and  then  three  times  in  the  Annals.  The 
correlation  t.  in  aciem  .  .  .  instructus,  sic  in  forum  .  .  . 
armatus  (32,  11)  occurs  as  in  Seneca  (Ep.  110,  1)  and 
several  times  in  Pliny  (2,  5,  9  bis;  5,  5,  6;  8,  22,  2  bis). 
The  Dialogus  has  velut  with  quidam  (5,  24;  30,  14;  33,  3; 
and  39,  15  velut  quodam  theatre) .  Tacitus  (Ann.  3,  55,  18) 
has  one  example  quidam  velut  orbis.  Pliny  has  q.  v.  vento 
(2,  11,  3),  q.  V.  aggere  (6,  31,  16),  and  uno  velut  fasce 
(3,  9,  9),  examples  similar  to  velut  quodam  eloquentiae 
flumine  (Quint.  10,  1,  61). 

The  data  presented  do  not  seem  sufficient  to  bridge  the 
chasm  between  the  Dialogus  and  the  works  of  Tacitus,  and 
for  a  solution  of  the  problem  furnished  by  similarities  in 
diction  we  must  fall  back,  as  in  the  case  of  Pliny,  on  the  claim 
that  the  works  of  Tacitus  were  utilized  by  the  writer  of  the 
Dialogus. 

Facit  indignatio  versum  but  it  does  not  follow  that  in- 
dignatio  verba  eligit  or  deligit.  If  it  did  we  should  expect 
that  the  best  evidences  of  the  fact  would  be  in  the  Agricola 
and  Germania  when  indignation  was  fiercest.  Yet  the 
fifteen  synonymous  doublets  in  the  two  works  used  also 
in  the  Dialogus  is  hardly  an  indication  of  the  fact.  The 
Dialogus  has  crescit  (37,  22)  ;  Tacitus  only  in  the  Histories 
(1,  33,  1;  4,  70,  32;  4,  76,  5).  Crebresco  does  not  occur  in 
the  minor  works  (H.  4,  A.  2),  and  there  are  19  occurrences 
of  glisco  in  the  Annals,  and  four  in  the  Histories  (2,  8,  17; 
2,  83,  3;  4,  25,  18;  4,  43,  10).  No  distinction  is  made  be- 
tween the  three  verbs  in  the  Histories,  and  any  change 
affecting  the  use  of  words  could  have  operated  only  during 
the  writing  of  the  Annals.  Yet  these  contain  the  uberiorem 
securioremque  materiam  .  .  .  rara  temporum  felicitate 
(Hist.  1,  1,  18),  when  the  passions  of  earlier  years  had 
passed  away.  The  used  of  gliscere  is  rather  to  be  taken  as 
an  indication  of  Vergil's  influence — accenso  gliscit  violentia 
Turno  (Aen.  12,  9),  an  influence  indicated  in  the  non-use  of 
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itaque,  and  in  the  use  of  hand,  of  deligo  for  eligo,  of  ob  for 
propter,  of  cupido  for  cupiditas,  and  senecta  for  senectus. 

The  Dialogus  assigns  to  Maternus  (11,  10)  the  statement 
In  Nerone  (?)  improbam  et  studiorum  quoque  sacra  pro- 
fanantem  Vatinii  potentiam  fregi,  but  the  last  time  this 
man  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  (Ann.  15,  34,  9)  primo  in 
contumelias  adsumptus,  dehinc  optimi  cuiusque  crimina- 
tione  eo  usque  valuit,  ut  gratia,  pecunia,  vi  nocendi  etiam 
malos  praemineret,  there  is  no  indication  of  any  abatement 
of  his  power,  and  even  later  (Hist.  1,  37,  23)  he  is  put  in 
the  list  of  successful  plunderers.  It  seems  strange  that 
Tacitus  should  ever  have  put  forth  as  a  successful  orator 
a  man  like  Marcellus,  certainly  not  a  bonus  vir,  and  whom 
Quintilian  would  not  have  ranked  as  an  orator.  But  the 
Dialogus  has  (5,  30  ff.)  Quid  aliud  infestis  patribus  nuper 
Eprius  Marcellus  quam  eloquentiam  opposuit?  Qua  accinc- 
tus  et  minax  disertam  quidem  sed  inexercitatam*  et  eius 
modi  certaminum  rudem  Helvidii  sapientiam  elusit.  At 
the  first  assault  of  Helvidius  on  Marcellus  (Hist.  4,  6,  7 
primo  miinax  certamen  et  egregiis  utriusque  orationibus 
testatum ;  mox  dubia  voluntate  Galbae  .  .  .  omisit  Priscus. 
.  .  .  Hinc  inter  Helvidium  et  Eprium  iurgium  .  .  .  paula- 
timque  per  altercationes  et  infestas  orationes  provecti  sunt. 
.  .  .  Haec  magnis  utrimque  contentionibus  iactata  diversis 
studiis  accipiebantur.  In  the  last  encounter  (Hist.  4,  43) 
consumptus  per  discordiam  dies,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
substantiate  the  assertions  in  the  Dialogus  in  regard  to  the 
oratory  of  Helvidius.  Even  if  the  two  accounts  were  in 
complete  harmony,  there  would  still  remain  to  be  answered 
the  question.  Did  the  author  of  the  Dialogus  draw  his  mate- 
rial from  the  Histories?  There  are  equivalents,  minax= 
minacibus  oculis,  infestis  patribus=ardentibus  patrum 
animis,  but  these  indicate  nothing  in  regard  to  priority  of 
writing. 

VIII.  SUETONIUS 

Here  and  there  are  expressions  common  to  the  Dialogus 
and  the  works  of  Suetonius.  The  words  in  imagines  ac 
tituli  et  statuae  (8,  27)  have  a  different  arrangement  in 
statuarum  et  imaginum  .  .  .  ac  titulis,  although  the  connec- 
tives are  the  same,  but  there  is  a  change  in  proprio  ac 
peculiari  (Aug.  5:  29,  11  et).  Among  the  same  features 
are  contentus  and  sustineo  with  the  infinitive,  aeque  quam, 
altius  repeto,  demonstro  digito,  etsi  non  ...  at  certe,  iam 
senior,  multos  iam  senior,  multos  iam  annos,  mutum  et 
elinguem,  and  principes  viri.  A  few  expressions  resemble 
rather  than  equal  each  other,  as  auditu  modo  cognitos 
(Aug.  21)  :  iam  .  .  ,  auditos   (7,  18)  ;  sincerum  atque  ab 
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omni  colluvione  .  .  .  incorruptum  (Aug.  40)  :  sincera  et 
integra  et  nullis  pravitatibus  detorta  (29,  26)  ;  principem 
etiam  in  civitate  locum  tenere  (Aug.  51:  36,  4  obtinebat)  ; 
in  evolvendis  .  .  .  auctoribus  (Aug.  89)  ;  nee  in  auctoribus 
cognoscendis  nee  in  evolvenda  antiquitate  (30,  2  f.).  But 
some  general  differences  in  style,  e.g.,  the  noticeable  use  of 
sed  et  which  also  occurs  in  one-half  of  the  instances  of  non 
modo  preclude  Suetonius  as  author  of  the  Dialogus  as  well 
as  the  use  of  his  works  by  the  author  of  the  Dialogus. 

IX.  STATIUS 

The  writer  may  have  taken  a  few  expressions  from  the 
works  of  Statuis.  The  words  (Silv.  pr.)  postero  die  quam 
recitaverat,  may  have  been  taken  over  for  p.d.q.  dedicaverat 
(2,  1)  the  verbs  more  closely  resembling  each  other  than 
in  other  similar  passages.  The  contrast  in  quod  si  te  nostra 
tulissent  saecula,  temptasses  (Silv.  1,  1,  81)  is  akin  in 
thought  and  alike  in  construction  to  si  .  .  .  saeculis  .  .  . 
his  nati  essent,  defuisset  (41,  21).  Voluptas  with  an  infini- 
tive (6,  11)  is  in  Statins  (Silv.  2,  2,  33;  and  in  prose  id. 
5  pr.),  manifestus  nosci  (Theb.  10,  759)  is  parallel  to  m. 
est  accingi  (16,  11)  ;  and  ingenti  .  .  .  magno  (Theb.  7, 
750)  are  contrasted  as  in  6,  10.  The  words  instructique 
omnibus  armis  (Theb.  3,  357)  are  rearranged  in  32,  12. 
The  proverb  toto  pectore  (3,  13  t.  p.  incumbam)  is  also  in 
Statius,  e.g.,  Achil.  1,  228;  1,  642;  1,  857.  The  Dialogus 
has  (22,  8)  iuxta  with  temporal  meaning,  and  although 
Vergil  is  the  ultimate  source,  our  author  may  have  been 
helped  by  the  words  of  Statius  (Theb.  6,  615)  tempora;  iam 
finem  iuxta. 

Cura  for  literary  composition  is  found  in  the  Dialogus 
dimissa  priore  cura  (3,  14)  as  well  as  in  Martial,  victuras 
.  .  .  curas  (1,  107,  5)  ;  nascentes  .  .  .  curas  (5,  5,  3).  The 
greeting  of  the  efforts  of  the  poet  is  (2,  27,  3)  : 

"Effecte!    graviter!    cito!    nequiter!    euge!    beate!" 

or  as  it  is  described  grande  et  insanum  sophos  (1,  49,  37; 
and  magnum  sed  perinane  sophos  (1,  76,  10).  According  to 
Aper  the  reward  of  the  poet  is  not  mansurum  in  animo 
cuiusquam  beneficium,  sed  elamorem  vagum  et  voces  inanes 
et  gaudium  volucre.  In  the  use  of  the  word,  and  in  the  de- 
scription, both  writers  appear  to  represent  the  same  period 
of  time. 

IX.  APULEIUS 

Another  phase  of  the  question  is  the  connection  of  the 
Dialogus  with  the  works  of  Apuleius.     He  had  evidently 
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read  the  letters  of  Pliny,  for  he  has  omnium  bipedum 
nequissimus  Chryseros  (Met.  4,  10,  259)  changing  only  the 
position  of  the  name  in  Regulus  o.  b.  n.  (Ep.  1,  5,  14). 
Tot  ac  tantis  viris  (de  Mag.  27,  454)  has  parallels  in  Pliny, 
praefloratus  is  used  by  both  writers  (Pan.  58,  5:  de  Mag. 
92,  585),  and  from  Pliny  may  come  teneras  moUesque  (de 
Dogm.  Plat.  1,  15,  212)  although  used  by  Cicero.  Compare 
veram  et  sinceram  (de  Mag.  12,  415)  and  rectam  since- 
ramque  (Ep.  1,  9,  6).  From  the  Germania  (45,  17)  cetera 
eiectamenta  maris  came  the  same  words  with  the  order  of 
the  nouns  changed  (de  Mag.  35,  475).  Notice  also  the 
change  of  ament  et  oderint  quietem  (Ger.  15,  6)  to  tor- 
porem  animi  et  odium  oderint  (Fl.  1,  6,  22),  and  also  from 
accedo  .  .  .  opinionibus  (Ger.  4,)  to  accedis  fabulae  (Met. 
1,  20,  64).  Tacitus  (Ann.  4,  53,  1)  has,  in  the  plea  of 
Agrippina,  subvenire  solitudini,  and  this  is  lengthened  to 
solitudini  suae  et  aegritudini  subvenire,  words  which  Apu- 
leius  assigns  to  Pudentilla  (de  Mag.  70,  543).  There  is 
another  systematic  change  in  Nam  Speusippus  domesticis 
documentis  instructus  .  .  .  et  pubescentis  primitias  labore 
atque  amore  studendi  imbutas  refert  (de  Dogm.  Plat.  1,  2, 
183),  The  Dialogus  (19,  21)  has  the  participles  etsi  non 
instructus,  at  certe  imbutus,  and  (34,  1  ff.)  iuvenis  .  .  . 
iam  domestica  disciplina,  the  initial  d's  of  which  are  re- 
tained by  Apuleius.  Such  changes  and  expansions  are  en- 
tirely in  harmony  with  the  method  of  Apuleius,  who  has 
(Fl.  3,  16,  71)  inter  optimos  clarissime,  inter  clarissimos 
optime,  inter  utrosque  doctissime  written  with  an  eye  to 
the  similar  contrasts  of  Cicero  (Brut.  39,  145  and  40,  148). 
The  statement  in  regard  to  Demosthenes  (de  Mag.  15,  421) 
cum  hausisset  .  .  .  edidicisset  has  in  reverse  order  the  same 
words  as  are  applied  to  Cicero  (30,  15).  After  giving  a 
list  of  those  who  had  accused  others  gloriae  causa  (de  Mag. 
66,  538)  he  continues:  Quippe  homines  eruditissimi,  iuvenes 
laudis  gratia,  primum  hoc  rudimentum  forensis  operae  subi- 
bant,  ut  aliquo  insigni  iudicio  civibus  suis  noscerentur;  qui 
mos  incipientibus  adulescentibus  ad  illustrandum  ingenii 
florem  apud  antiquos  concessus  diu  exolevit.  The  conclusion 
of  this  is  a  plain  inference  from  the  imperfects  in  the 
Dialogus  (35,  39,  40),  and,  although  different  orators  are 
named,  the  Dialogus  may  well  have  carried  a  suggestion  for 
Apuleius.  The  later  characterization  of  orators  (95,  589) 
agrees  with  the  Dialogus  (26,  3  ff.)  only  in  applying  im- 
petum  to  Gracchus.  Nouns  are  used  instead  of  adjectives 
(25,  18  ff.),  and  the  list  is  longer.  Apuleius  (de  Mag.  5, 
390)  appropriates  the  words  of  Caecilius  Statius  innocentia 
eloquentia  est  the  characteristic  which  Maternus  claims  for 
the  resort  of  poets  (12,  6).    The  same  description  is  given 
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of  the  magnus  annus  (de  Dogm.  Plat.  1,  10,  202:  16,  28) 
but  in  different  words.  In  this  the  Dialogus  has  caeli 
siderumque,  as  has  Apuleius  a  little  later  (211).  He  has 
of  his  own  works  (Fl.  4,  18,  86)  libri  mei  non  alia  ubique 
laude  carius  censentur,  quam  quod  iudicio  vestro  compro- 
bantur,  with  which  may  be  compared  eius  modi  libri  extant, 
ut  ipsi  quoque  qui  egerunt  non  aliis  magis  orationibus 
censeantur. 

The  description  of  paupertas  prisca  apud  saecula  (de 
Mag.  18,  434)  has  omnium  peccatorum  inops  corresponding 
to  criminum  inops  (12,  12)  in  a  characterization  of  the 
Golden  Age.  The  corrupt  passage  in  the  Dialogus  (21,  1) 
beginning  nee  unum  de  populo,  and  followed  by  the  names 
of  "Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry"  among  the  Roman  orators  be- 
gins like  unum  de  triviali  fece  (Met.  24,  571)  although 
applying  to  a  different  sphere.  Apuleius  writes  in  his  ex- 
altation of  philosophy  (de  Mundo  287)  cum  ingenuitate  suae 
professionis  the  opposite  paene  dixerim  sine  ingenuitate 
(32,  19).  There  may  be  read  into  ut  simulacrum  fabre 
politum  mirantur  omnes  (Met.  4,  32,  309)  the  same  mental 
attitude  as  is  expressed  in  ut  semel  vidit,  transit  et  con- 
tentus  est,  ut  si  picturam  vel  statuam  vidisset  (10,  8).  In 
a  passage  which  was  derived  from  Cicero  (de  Mag.  37,  479) 
referring  to  Sophocles  occur  the  words  ego  comperio  omnis 
indices  tanto  poetae  adsurrexisse.  The  Dialogus  has  (13,  7) 
populus  qui  auditis  in  theatro  Vergilii  versibus  surrexit 
universus.  This  looks  like  a  bold  transfer  in  application, 
or  perhaps  the  memory  of  Apuleius  played  him  a  trick  at 
this  point. 

Some  of  the  synonymous  collocations  of  the  Dialogus  are 
reproduced:  Caelum  siderumque,  laudis  et  gloriaae  (de 
Dogm.  Plat.  2,  22,  252),  muta  et  elinguis  (de  Deo  Soc.  110), 
rudes,  imperiti  (Fl.  7,  26;  Mag.  3,  385),  Terror  et  Metus, 
personified  (Met.  10,  31,  741),  vi  ac  potestate  (Met.  5,  6, 
332).  The  combination  effetam  et  enervem  et  fluxam  (de 
Dogm.  Plat.  2,  16,  242)  may  be  an  expansion  of  effeminatam 
et  enervem  (Quint.  9,  4,  142),  or  of  solutum  et  enervem 
(18,  26).  The  Dialogus  has,  but  in  different  combinations, 
one  of  the  words  of  alit  ac  sustinet  (Dogm.  Plat.  1,  11,  204), 
ingenio  atque  doctrina  (id.  1,  2,  185),  purus  et  sincerus 
(id.  1,  15,213). 

Nominis  controversiam  (de  Mag.  20,  436:  25,  3)  and 
digito  demonstrare  (7,  17:  Met.  2,  30,  164;  9,  7,  605  rev.) 
are  the  same  in  the  two  works,  but  ius  civitatis  (32,  16) 
differs  slightly  from  lex  civitatis  (de  Mundo  35,  365).  In 
remodelling  ([ui  se  ab  ineunte  adulescentia  causis  foren- 
sibus  et  oratorio  studio  dederunt  (8,  31  f.)  adulescentia 
becomes  aevo,  and  the  two  included  nouns  with  modifiers 
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are  concentrated  in  unis  studiis  litterarum  (de  Mag.  5,  390). 
Nearly  the  same  words  are  found,  ab  ineunte  pueritia  (14, 
419;  cf.  74,  551).  Agnovisse  potius  quam  contempsisse 
(Mag.  3,  385)  changes  one  verb  and  reverses  the  order  of 
contemnebat  potius  quam  nesciebat  (2,  15).  There  are  a 
number  of  noticeable  adaptations  in  the  same  work.  Vix 
risum  tenere  (21,2:  7,  393,  as  also  Cicero ;  imagines  ac  tituli 
et  statuae  (8,  27)  :  statuae  et  imagines  (14,  418)  ;  cf.  area  et 
imagines  (11,  15)  ;  in  omnium  studiosorum  manibus  ver- 
santur  (21,  9)  :  in  omnibus  manibus  versatur  (55,  517; 
studiosorum  manibus  extorseris  (41,  494)  ;  prae  se  ferunt 
(25,  22)  :  prae  me  tuli  (55,  517)  ;  reum  locupletiorem  (5, 
6)  :  laudatorem  1.  (95,  588)  ;  principes  viri  (69,  542:  40,  5; 
Ann.  3,  6,  5)  ;  and  noticeable  superlatives,  absolutissimum 
poetam  (5,  6)  :  perfectissima  eloquentia  (58,  523).  Velut 
with  the  ablative  of  quidam  (43,  498;  Met.  8,  9,  533),  as 
in  the  Dialogus  (see  page  46)  is  used  with  other  cases  also. 

There  are  also  other  collocations  apparently  taken  from 
the  Dialogus:  Natura  .  .  .  denegavit  (10,  11:  Deo  Soc.  2, 
121) .  Et  ipse  is  used  a  few  times  by  Apuleius  to  emphasize 
nouns  and  also  the  relative,  as  quae  et  ipsa  (id.  1,  115:  37, 
15;  30,  1  quibus  et  ipsis).  Some  identities  are  ita  tamen 
ut  (Dogm.  Plat.  2,  23,  253),  inter  manus  (3,  2:  Met.  6,  22, 
424),  nedum  ut  (10,  5:  Met.  5,  19,  341;  9,  39,  669),  nempe 
(9,  10:  Met.  6,  7,  394),  primo  .  .  .  mox  (28,  7:  Met.  8,  5, 
519),  in  medio  situm  (Dogm.  Plat.  1,  11,  203),  tam  magnus 
(10,  5:  Met.  4,  7,  250  et  al.).  In  other  examples  there  is 
equivalence  rather  than  identity,  as  in  negotiosos  .  .  . 
vacuos  (7,  13)  :  otioso  et  negotioso  (Met.  2,  19,  139)  ;  opem 
alienis,  salutem  periclitantibus  feras  (5,  22)  :  salutarem 
opem  periclitanti  sorori  .  .  .  efferre  (Met.  5,  19,  355)  ;  cf. 
reo  periclitanti  (5,  27)  and  periclitanti  sibi  ferret  auxilium 
(Met.  9,  40,  671) .  luvenis  admodum  (1,  13)  is  akin  to  puer 
admodum  (Met.  9,  22,  637;  9,  28,  648),  as  tot  ac  tanta 
(8,  26)  to  haec  tot  talia  (9,  34,  650).  Si  non  ...  at  certe 
(19,  21:  Deo  Soc.  14,  150)  differs  slightly  from  si  non  .  .  . 
certe  (Met.  6,  1,  383)  as  do  both  from  etsi  non  ...  at  certe 
(19,  21).  Quaedam  aluntur  (Asc.  6,  290)  reminds  one  of 
quamquam  quaedam  seruntur  (6,  27).  Per  quae  colligitur 
(33,  20)  is  neatly  changed  to  unde  colligitur  (Dogm.  Plat. 
2,  12,  237),  and  ut  sic  dixerim  (40,  19)  is  given  with  either 
ita  or  sic.  Invicem  se  (?)  obtrectaverunt  (25,  24:  Fl.  1, 
9,  28  ob.)  is  noticeable,  as  also  sibi  invicem  (Dogm.  Plat, 
2,  24,  256;  Asc.  39,  393),  but  the  free  use  of  invicem  and 
vicissim  was  characteristic  of  the  times,  not  merely  of 
Apuleius.  Alterum  ex  aliorum  contemptu,  alterum  ex  sui 
(Fl.  1,  7,  26)  may  be  taken  as  fixing  the  reading  sui 
alienique  contemptus    (29,   9).     Impudentia  is  associated 
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with  the  latter,  vihtas  romum  with  the  former.  Privatas 
inter  nos  inimicitias  (Met.  3,  6,  184)  resembles  privatas 
.  .  .  controversias  (10,  38). 

Some  individual  words  not  freely  used  should  be  con- 
sidered. Educationes  (28,  24:  Mundo  29,  357)  is  a  rare 
plural  whatever  be  its  sphere.  The  adjectives  in  sangui- 
nantis  eloquentiae  is  used  figuratively,  but  literally  in  colu- 
brum  .  .  .  sanguinantem  hiantemque  (Met.  5,  17,  353). 
The  case  is  the  same  with  calamistros  (26,  3)  and  calamis- 
tratus  (Deo  Soc.  22,  171).  Additional  examples  are:  cogi- 
tationes  (3,  14  sing.:  Dogm.  Plat.  1,  12,  205),  eveho  (Deo 
Soc.  prol.  109);  parvuh  (29,  7:  Met.  2,  29,  158;  10,  31, 
742)  ;  proeliator  (37,  34  plu. :  Fl.  3,  16,  164);  quantulus- 
cumque  (7,  5:  Fl.  3,  17,  78;  Mag.  21,  440)  ;  veternus  (20, 
20:  Fl.  3,  17,  79).  At  one  point  (de  Mag.  18,  435)  si  Publi- 
cola  ...  si  Attilius  Regulus  ...  si  denique  omnes  .  .  . 
Apuleius  took  as  his  grammatical  model  the  words  of  the 
Dialogus  (9,  10)  si  amicus  eius,  si  propinquus,  si  denique 
ipse.  There  is  a  somewhat  similar  sequence  (de  Mag.  81, 
564)  quis  .  .  .  quis  .  .  .  quis  denique. 

Although  Apuleius  had  under  control  the  phraseology  of 
the  Dialogus,  he  has  dein,  ferme  and  haud,  cupido  and 
cupiditas,  deligo  and  eligo,  materia  and  materies.  In  the 
Magia  he  uses  quasi  much  more  freely  than  velut,  and  avoids 
tamquam.  Yet  he  has  the  Dialogus  atqui,  praesertim  cum, 
and  quod  si  not  used  by  Tacitus ;  and  also  equidem  ,D.  3 : 
Tac.  2),  paene  (D.  5:  Agr.  1),  praecipue  (D.  2:  Tac.  3). 
Although  there  are  these  similarities  in  diction,  yet  non 
modo,  verum  etiam  clearly  differentiates  the  work  of 
Apuleius  from  both  the  Dialogus  and  the  works  of  Tacitus. 

X.  CONCLUSION 

The  manuscripts  for  the  most  part  have  the  Dialogus 
with  the  Germania  of  Tacitus  and  a  work  by  Suetonius. 
This  indicates  that  some  early  editor  or  book  dealer  brought 
together  three  short  pieces,  and  theoretically  we  maj'^  hold 
that  the  Dialogus  was  written  by  Tacitus,  by  Suetonius,  or 
by  a  third  party.  We  hold  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  poems 
of  the  Vergilian  Appendix,  the  substance  of  the  works  is 
the  real  test  of  the  manuscript  tradition,  and  that  this 
merely  gives  a  thesis  for  proof  or  disproof. 

Quintilian  fixes  an  event  in  his  career  by  iuvenis  admo- 
dum,  and  refers  to  himself  in  that  early  period  as  iuvenis. 
Pliny  regulasly  uses  adulescentulus  for  the  same  period. 
The  declaration  of  the  Dialogus  is  to  be  interpreted  in  the 
same  way  thus  placing  the  publication  of  this  work  far 
enough  away  from  the  dialogue  to  justify  us  in  maintaining 
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that  the  writer  drew  from  the  works  of  Pliny  as  well  as 
of  Tacitus,  especially  the  Agricola  and  Germania.  The 
limitation  of  the  words  to  the  period  of  a  few  years  is  to 
make  the  author  inform  his  friend  that  he  was  a  iuvenis 
admodum  at  a  time  when  the  fact  was  perfectly  well  known. 
Taking  the  words  as  they  are  used  by  Quintilian,  there  is 
indicated  a  considerable  period  of  time  between  the  dialogue 
and  the  Dialogus.  While  the  author  drew  freely  from 
others,  at  the  same  time  the  emphasis  placed  on  the  oratory 
of  Marcellus  is  in  direct  contrast  with  the  attitude  of  Pliny 
toward  Regulus.  In  some  way  Apuleius  became  acquainted 
with  the  Dialogus  and  attracted  by  its  brilliant  style  incor- 
porated parts  of  its  phraseoolgy  into  his  own. 

The  author  "apis  .  .  .  more  modoque"  gleaned  his  ma- 
terial from  many  a  field  of  poetry  and  of  prose,  and  while 
somewhat  remains  indicative  of  the  fields  which  he  visited, 
it  is  all  blended  in  the  unity  of  a  style  that  is  distinctly  sui 
generis, 

Vanderbilt  University, 
Nashville,  Tennessee. 
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